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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


pisTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PULPIT. 


Drrine the first two centuries, 
religious instruction was given to 
those who were looking forward to 
the ministry, by lectures; and to 
the people mostly in private houses. 
Every distinguished presbyter and 
bishop had a catechetical lecture 
which all who chose, attended. 
The method of preaching on the 
sabbath, se far as we can ascertain, 
was rather that of expounding. 
Considerable portions of scripture 
were read and explained. ‘The 
stateliness and formality of pulpit 
instruction were not then known. 
Cecil thinks arch-bishop Leighton’s 
commentary on Peter is the best 
specimen we have of primitive 
preaching. Origen, who flourished 
inthe Sd century, was the first who 
introduced the practice of selecting 
a single text as the subject of a dis- 
tourse. He dealt much in ab- 
stract and philosophical disquisi- 

With him a text was little 
more than a starting point ; for he 
wandered much in the mazes of 
speculation. Houses for public 
worship were not generally erected 
ull the fourth century. From the 
middle of the third century, vital re- 
ligion began visibly to decline, spe- 
cial seasons of the out-pouring of 
the Spirit became less frequent. In 
the east, this was owing ina great 
measure to the spread of error, oc- 
casioned by the prevalence of a false 
piulosophy. In the west, prosper- 
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ity operated upon the corruption of 
the heart, discipline was relaxed, 
and the purity of the church was 
lost in proportion to its splendour. 
Persecutions also were frequent 
and violent, so that the prominent 
bishops and presbyters were em- 
ployed in refuting error, or defend- 
ing the oppressed. ‘This gave a 
character of bitterness as well to 
their preaching, as their writings. 
From the Sth, to the 16th, century 
there are few materials from which 
we can derive any authentic history 
ofthe pulpit. Preaching degener- 
ated into cold metaphysical disqui- 
sitions. ‘The subtleties of the 
school-men supplanted the simple 
truths ofthe gospel. The gloomand 
ignorance of monasterism quenched 
the light and chilled the fervor of 
piety. This long period of time 
for want of good writers may be 
compared to desolate wilds, in 
crossing which, the weary traveller 
is doomed to spend whole days, 
without meeting one object attrac- 
tive enough to relieve the unvary- 
ing picture of lonesomeness and 
sterility. It has often been justly 
observed, that no literary loss is 
more hopeless than that of historic- 
alrecords. Atthe Reformation, the 
pulpit became the seat of truth and 
holiness. The thunders of one 
world shook the very centre of the 
other: the deep sleep of error and 
superstition was effectually broken ; 
and the arrows of the Spirit, which 
are the truths of the gospel, heoame 
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sharp inthe hearts of the king’s en- 
emies. he pulpit = 
l’rance and England, was occupied 
by men who wielded a pert influ- 
ence—a power went out from it that 
sheok the foundations of spiritual 
and political tyranny. Since the 
Reformation, the pulpit has been 
regaided as an engine of immense 
power. ‘The more unpretending 
and humble its occupants, the 
stronger is its hold upon the public 
mind, and the wider is its influence 
over thecommunity. ‘‘An enlicht- 
ened. holy, and powerful ministry,” 
says anable writer in a London Ke- 
view, *‘ is one of the greatest bless- 
ings that can enrich the Christian 
church. It is the best security 
against error, and a spirit of delu- 
sion: it annihilates sectarian pre- 
judices where they exist ; and keeps 
them at a happy distance where 
they have never been indulged. 
By its mighty operation, good prin- 
ciples are widely di fused and lu- 
minously displaye din the consistent 
and blameless deportment of those 
who are brought under their influ- 
ence.” 

Further light will be thrown upon 
this subject by giving the character 
of the different preachers in the se\ 
eral eras of the church. 

The Apostles enjoyed advantages 
in the miraculous gifts and powers 
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ives, 


Germany, 


which were peculiar to thems: 
Their preaching was accompanied 
with the Holy Ghost sent 
from heaven. immediate 
successors were 


down 
r Vy 
heir 


men of great sim- 


plicity and surpassing excellence. If 


from what are termed 
the epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Clement, 


we may judge 


and others, we should say 
the character of their preaching was 
hortatory rather than argumenta- 
tive. 
the scripture, so that 
their sermons must have been perva- 
ded with deep piety and a heavenly 
‘ onction.’”’ 

During the first 
hurch wasso entirely one, 


lancuage > of 


The y madeavery free use of 


centuries the 


SO Ulll- 


ted in interest, so kept together | 
persecutions and the 
darkness, that prominent me: 


al 


surrouns 
a churacter to the age in whi be 
lived. Iftherefore. we c¢ 
tain what was 
cuishing in a few emi 
ers we can judge of all ¢| 
We shall mention some who 
out to notice in the 2nd centy 
Justin Martyr, was edu 
Platonist. "That he was 
preac her is prove d by his Apolo 
Ile is rather known as a contry 
sialist, 


peculiar and 


lent 


than as a pastor and « 

Trene@us, was 
le had 
Apos 


as a 


ound and judi 
more ot the spirit 
tles. lie laboured somet 
missionary among the Gs 
Ile was located at Lyons, and ey 
ted a wide influence. ‘T’o ay 
ofa high order, was added cull 
sive acquaintance 
tures, as is proved by his 
against Ileresies. Lle seems to 
been intent upon building up 
kingdom of Christ. 
Tertullian, the first Latin Fa 
was a profound scholar. UH 
most inquisitive mind. He trav 
extensively to glean from « 
source all possible knowledge of! 
‘* traditions”’ Apostles. 
are indebted to him for muc! 
able information respecting t] 
usages of the church He | 
Ile sect 
ed religion. Elis writings had 
than a Christian 
His influence was sa 
though not wholly unexceptio! 
Clemens 


ofthe 


in evangelical spirit. 


aé stoical, 


ance, 


Ale xandri wmuUus, Was Ol 
lle corrupt 
some of the doctrines of the gos 
lie was one of 
ers. The three last mentioned | 
thers were men of great rest 
and ofdeep study. ‘They had 
fluence in blending philosoph yw 
religion. What the church g: 
in erudition by their labours, ! 
in simplicity and 
Their preaching was with th 
of man’s 


philosophical cast. 


Origen’s inst! 


moral 
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ith that resulted from it therefore, 
wood rather in the wisdom of men 
nin the power of God. 
01 ‘igen 18 a distinguished name 
the third century. Very early in 
“fe he manifested a 
character Which shrunk from no 
ser, and an energy of soul 
chic ch was equal to any e nterprise. 
lic had an acute mind, but unfortu- 
nately his taste for allegory and 
metaphysical subtleties, led him 
ay from the purity of truth ; and 
« doubted whether he. on the 
did not rather injure than 
the church by his Writings. 
ossessed an adventurous spirit 
ih could not be restrained with- 
roper limits : he 
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>reaching the high noon of 
lived but about thirteen 
that. llow Cyprian 
himself in his ministry, 
‘nt to relate 
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nducted 
» Is sullicie says 
atius, his deacon 
lle distributed wealth 

e poor; the love of Christ was 
scendant principle of all his 
‘In him,”’ says a histori- 
.“*wesee aman of business and 
the world, , a pha- 
Inthe no extraordinary 
point ot 
ve, yeta useful practical di- 
e, an accomplished pastor, flam- 
With the love of God-and of 
and with unremitted activity 
ding and being spent for Christ 
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Jesus.’’ ‘* Cyprian’s spirit in inter- 
preting scripture was more simple 
and more accommodated to receive 
its plain and obvious sense, than 
that of men who had learned to re- 
fine and subtilize.’’ He revolution- 
ed the whole of Africa ecclesiastic- 
ally. His energy, simplicity, and in- 
fluence were such, that during his 
ininistry, he gave a new aspect to 
the Vis ible church. ‘ Before C yp- 
rian’s time, Africa appears to have 
been in no very flourishing state, 
vith respect to ) Christianity. With- 
in twelve ye: he was the instru 
ment of most pioneer service in re- 
in reform- 
and in revivine the 
essence of godliness.’’ The charac- 
ter of his preaching is easily ascer- 
tained: it was plain, original, and 
lughty evangelical, ‘The truth came 
warm from his heart, and } 
ed the 
sword.  Ilis 
led in that age. 

We 


Grregory of 


covering many 
mg 


apostates, 
liscipline, 


t pr ISSESS- 


( Ba 


unrival- 


potency ol a we 


success Was 

mention 

the me- 
Ife studi 
direction of Origen. 
which 
and such 
so untiring were 
the salvation 
of sinners,and such the favour he ob- 
tained in the sieht of God, that he 
was enabled to say at the close of his 
‘when he came here, he 
found only seventeen Christians, and 
that he left only seventeer idolaters. 
‘The wonderfulsuccess that attend- 
ed his ministry,’’ says the 


forbear to 
area, 
tropolis of C appadocia. 

ed under 


cannot 


Neco-Ces; 


} 
tne 


‘ 
lie settled in his native city, 


? 
Was larce 


and populous 


was his zeal, and 


his eflorts to promote 


mithistry, 


historian, 
‘“ was owing toa marvelous outpour- 
ine of the Hol} Spirit. In no par 
ticular was the divine in- 
fluence ever more apparent 


instance 
since 
the apostolic age.” 

Athanasius of Alexandria stands 
pre-eminent in the fourth century. 
Ile was a man of sound mind, and 
of great discernment. As he was 
the constant object of persecution 
by the Arians, his writings through 
out have a bearing against that here 
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ey. [lis exposition of the doc- 
trines was clear, but he seemed not 
sufficiently imbued with the Spirit 
of truth. He possessed great influ- 
ence, his firmness was unshaken, 
his piety unquestionable. As a 
preacher, he was nervous, sensible, 
and convincing. He was wanting 
in the unction which is indispensi- 
ble to the highest kind of pulpit el- 
oquence. 

An able and successful opposer 
of the prevailing heresy, was raised 
up by Providence in the west, the 
illustrious Ambrose, of Milan. He 
was a distinguished civilian, and 
sustained a high character as Judge. 
He was chosen Bishop much against 
his will; such was his modesty 
that he took every method to avoid 
an acceptance of the office. He 
was at length prevailed upon to 
yield t#the 
his friends. By his labours Arian- 
ism was ex pelled from Italy. ‘It 
pleased God to convey to Ambrose 
that fire of divine love and venuine 
simplicity in religion, which had 
very much decayed since the days 
of C yprian he was instrumental 
of preparing the way for another 
great effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
The character of Ambrose is above 
allpraise. Ife was noble and affec- 
tionate ; he possessed somuch of the 
spirit ofthe first Elijah who reprov- 
ed Ahab, and of the second who re- 
proved Herod, that he shrunk not 
from the ungracious duty of with- 
standing and reproving even 
perors who offended. He was an 
eloguent and powerful preacher. 
His mind was tinged with supersti- 
tion ; and his simplicity was corrupt- 
ed by his attachment to the fanciful 
writings of Origen. Augustin 
speaks in the honourable 
terms of Ambrose, as a pious and 
eloquent man. ‘To him, under God, 
he was indebted for deliverance 
from dangerous errors. Hilary and 
Basil surnamed the great, are vener- 
ablenames. ‘The latter particular- 
ly, was distinguished for indefatiga- 
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strong solicitations of 


[Juay 
ble industry, and great Spirituality. 
A spirit of deep piety breathed 
through all his discourses and wr. 
tings. Basil was one of those y 
formed the rules of monastic 
pline, 
those 
which 
church. 

From the latter end of the third 
century to the former part of this 
fifth, there was a gradual declension 
ofgodliness. he great cause jj tg 
be sought in the character and 
preaching of the clergy ; they be. 

came carnal and ineflfic ient. Forms 

and not Christ was the subject of 
their discourses. Towards the close 
of the fourth century, God raised 
ap several powerful advocates oj 
the truth. 

Chrysostom, Bishop of Constan 
tinople, was the great luminary 
of the fifth century. He wi 
with uncommon plainness and vig 
our In support of the doctrine 
grace. Asa preacher, he has per- 
haps never been excelled. 
hearers were wont to say, they h 

rather it should not rain, than t! 
Chrysostom should not preach. He 
was an able divine, he 
profound understanding, a cl 
fertile 
genius, popular talents, and ext 
sive erudition. 
ded 
character, 
cided a 


Th) 
disc}. 
which were the basis of ql] 

superstitious 


institutions, 
afterward 


overrun thy 


i 


possessed i 
and vigorous imagination, a 


‘T'o these were 
and 
which 
ivantage ove! 


boldness manliness ot 


gave him a 
any of h 
temporaries. Ife was a man 
creat breadth. 
method of preaching rendered | 
obnoxious to the 
and he fell the victim of persecution 
and tyranny. 

Augustine, whose wonderful ¢ 
version and deep religious exp 
ence great interest to 
preaching and writings, flourish 
in the fifth century. ‘ Perla 
from the day that John the divi! 
died,’’ says Dr. Lawson, ‘th 
has not been a greater man in 
church than Augustine.’ 


His doctrines an 


vicious and gre 


gave 
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{lis previous habits of teaching 
vere of great use to him after his 
‘troduction into the church. He 
soasessed an intellect of the first 
srder, His understanding was ful- 

aybdued. He was evidently 
raised up as an eminent instrument 
‘n divine providence, to elevate the 
standard of piety, and to bring back 
the church to the knowledge of the 
findamental doctrines of grace. 
His zeal to preach the gospel was 
ovincible. His great force lay in 
his humility. ‘The success of his 
lshours is to be ascribed to his 
pravers and the plain truths he 
taught. Ife studied profoundly the 
writings of Paul. If he did not 
understand so clearly the doctrine 
of justification, he seems to have 
exhibited fully the doctrine of de- 
pravity,— the necessity and entire- 
ness of the change effected in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Predes- 
tination, in his view, was a doctrine 
which followed experimental reli- 
ion as a Shadow follows the sub- 
tance. ‘* By the irruption of the 


Vandals, the Roman Empire was 
on all sides dissolving, at the time 
of Augustine’s death ; and its fair- 

provinces in Africa, fell into 


: ; 
hands of barbarians. Sut the 


t which, through his means, had 

en kindled, was not extinct ; for, 
as it depended not on the grandeur 
é the Roman Empire, so neither 
was it extinguished by its decline. 
For more than a thousand years the 
wit of divine truth, which here 
and there shone in individuals, du- 
rng the dreary night of supersti- 
lion, Was nourished by the writings 
e! Augustine, which, next to the 
sacred scriptures, were the guides 
{men who feared God.” 


Gregory the First, Bishop of 


Rome who died 604, was a distin- 
tuished man and exerted a wide 
alluenc e, Though semewhat in- 

ted with the errors of the Ro- 
Nan Church, he was in the main 
rect ia semtiment and of most 
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exemplary piety. No man in any 
age ever gave himself more sincere- 
ly to the service of the church, and 
the benefit of his fellow men. It 
was through his instrumentality that 
missionaries were sent into Britain. 
fie made every eflort to revive rigid, 
disciplined, evangelical religion. 
Iie aimed particularly to elevate 
the ministerial character. He pos- 
sessed great simplicity and gentle- 
ness, and preached the gospe] with 
great plainness and zeal. 

We mention with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, Bernard, who lived in the 12th 
century. ‘Though at first devoted 
to the severe austerity of the mo- 
nastic life, he graduaily learned te 
correct the harshness and asperity 
of his sentiments. Such was his 
character for piety and talents that 
his word became a law to nobles 
and princes. He possessed an as- 
tonishing power. His eloquence 
was most commanding, his sincer- 
ity and humility were eminent. 
‘* No potentate,”’ says the historian, 
‘either civil or ecclesiastical posses- 
sed such real power, in the Chris 
tian world.”’ lie acknowledged 
that he was wholly indebted to di- 
vine grace for his success. ‘* The 
talents of Bernard in preaching, 
were dwubtless of the first order. 
lie possessed that variety of oifts, 
which fitted him to address either 
the great or the vulgar.”’ 

We shall close this brief view of 
the character and preaching of the 
Christian Fathers, with an extract 
from -’enelon. ‘*! cannot finish 
this article”’ he says ‘without saying 
a word of the eloquence of the Fa- 
thers. Certain enlightened per- 
sons do not do them exact justice 
They judge of them by some hard 
metaphor of ‘Tertullian, by some 
inflated period of St. Cyprian, by 
some obscure figure of St. Am- 
brose, by some subtle chiming an- 
tithesis of St. Augustine, by some 
quibble of St. Chrysologue. But 
we must have regard to the depra- 
ved taste of the times in which the 
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Fathers lived. 
taste bega: 
the time « 


The spoiling of the 
‘+ Rome a little after 
\ugustus. Even the 
studies of Athens were discarded 
when St. Basil and St. Gragory 
Nazianzen went there. iniellectu- 
al refinements had prevailed. The 
fathers, instructed by the bad ora- 
tors of their times, were led away 
by the intluence of public opinion 
and the prevailing taste: even the 
wise seldom had independence 
enough to resist. 

They did not think they were 
permitted to speak in a simple and 
natural manner. A taste as vitiated 
in relation to speaking as to man- 
ners and dress prevailed. Follow- 
ing this mode, it was not necessary 
to speak, it was necessary to de- 
claim. But if one will have pa- 


tience to examine the writings of 


the bathe rs, he will see in them 
things of great value. St. Cypri 
an has a magnanimity and a vehe 
mence which resembles that of De- 
mosthenes. We find in St. Chrys- 
ostom an exquisite judgment, noble 
images, a sensible and 
morality. St. Augustine is alto- 
gether sublime and popular. Ife 
discusses the deepest subjects in 
{eis bold and 


! ~ . ] 
tupressive-—ne interrogates, he cau- 


admirable 


familiar language. 
ses himself to be int rrogated, he 
rephes: it is a conversation be- 
himself his hearers. 


Comparisons come apropos to dis- 


tween and 


4zipate every doubt. He sometimes 


i a 
descends to the plainest language 
of the populace in order to address 
them. St. Bernard was a prodigy 
in a barbarous age. We find in 
him delicacy, elevation, sense, ten- 
derness and vehemence. We are 
astonished at the great beauty and 
grandeur shown in the Fathers, 
when we think of the age in which 
they wrote. We pardon Monta- 
gue for some boasting expressions, 
and Marot for using an ancient 
tongue, why will not one overlook 


faults in the Fathers, the pride of 


their umes, especially when there is 
found in their writings such pre- 


of 
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We cuime now to 
the Reformation. 
ex! 


the period 
A revolution 
nsive 


and so truly wonders! 


as that must be traced to a mio}; 


cause. 
truth of God, made effectual | 


teaching of the Holy Spirit. 4, 
qualified for their great work we 
raised up— Wickliffe, John Ih 
and Jerome of Prague, did not |i 
invain.* ‘The light of truth sh: 
through them, and the surro 
ing and succeeding darkness eo 
not wholly extinguish: it. 
these orbs set on the same sid 
the horizon on which they ro 
other minds were — illumined 
them; and a day dawned, whi 
though often obscured bv sto) 
still gathers brightne ss. and w 
end in millenial glory. 
Luther, like the word he preach 
was a fire and hammer to br 
The characte 
Luther as a preacher we may | 
from authentic sources. Wh 
bold, and energetic, hy 
evangelical. The great doctiin 
which he expatiated was that 
by faith, nor wa 
deficient in exhibiting all the « 
To | 


bours as a preacher and a defen 


rock in pieces. 


Was 


justification 

truths of the gospel 

of the Reformation, were 

the duties of a Professor of Dis 

ty in the university of Witte: 
Auinglius 


distinguished excellence 


was a preaci 


Hi 
more correct than Luther in! 
ological views, nor was he less d 
He has bv 

* Referring to the first of thes 
the elegant Author of * a Ramble 
many” in connection with the ho: 
mention of the two last, ** The Eng 
reflects, with no less gratitude, on 
mory of the great Wickliffe, his « 
Inan, and regards the immense P0' 
human with 


ded and persevering. 
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influence delighted 
‘ How solemn is a residence 
when we can trace through five cen 
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In this 
and among countless millions, tie ' 
of what one conscientious priest ! 
uttered and wrote, duripg a brie! 


hte 


It was none other than the 
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inv other. 
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eny. 
nperishable monument of his tal- 
ents and theological knowledge. 
they are characterized by purity 
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at 
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the brightest ornament 

. ;otestant cause.”’ 
clancthon had inore learning than 
jer, but was timid and unbeheving 


sto many measures adopted. Ilis 


by Cox, presents him in an 
ible light. 
reat elegance, but the feebiene 
jis constitution left him but lit- 
energy to combat the errors and 
nies of his time. 
alvin, a host in bimself, is a man 
sho has been, perhaps, more praised 
wd more stigmatized than almost 


He wrote with 


Thathe was a great man 
nd a profound scholar, no one 
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any justice, can pretend to 


[lis 


tyvie and 


‘sinstitutes’’ are an 


fore 


‘e of arcument. 


His “*‘commentary’’ is one of the 
and 


extant, 


we in which 
aber of useless learning and false 


it 


considering the 
was written, the 


olosses that obscured the scriptures 


--weare surprised atthe clearness of 


torn 
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iews and the correetness of 


interpretations. lie studied 
Bible upon his knees. He was 
eloquent and powertul preach ry. 


\ 


rude 


fave 


A 


him 


vor must we omit ‘** the intrepid 
as the bleak climate 


birth. llaving 


ed with Calvin, at Genoa, the 


‘trictest friendship, and adopted all 
S OPINIONS respecting church CGOV- 
ernment, he returned to his native 


and with his rough eloquence, 


and hardihood that knew no fear. 


' 


adheres.” 


¢ bore down all opposition, over- 
hed the whole popish hierar- 
y, and established the Presbyte- 
al government in its stead, Lo 
Which the church ef Scotland stil! 


Knox always preached 


vith the fear of God before his 


at 


uel 


t'asense of the office he sustain- 


yes, 


He observed of himself that 
ie never entered the pulpit with- 
it trembling.” 


He trembled un 


cand the weight of the message he 


¥ 


0 delive: 


‘here was one period in which 
the French pulpit wes filled with 
men of the highest grade of excel- 
lence. ‘*’The subjects,’ says Le 
Harpe, ‘in whicheloquence was car- 
ried to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, in the age of Louis XIV. 
were ithout doubt, those of ser- 
mons aid funeral orations.”’ 

‘‘it has been said,’ observes a 
French critic, ‘‘that Bossuet was 
the only truly eloquent man in the 
age cf “Louis XIV. without 
doubt appears extraordinary; but 
if eloquence consists m_ seizing 
strongly upon a subject, in knowing 
all its resources, In measuring its 
extent, in connecting all its parts, 
in causing idea to follow idea with 
impetuosity, and feeling to succeed 
feeling, in being hurried away by 
an irresistible power and in com- 
municating this rapid and mvolun- 
tary movement to others; if it 
consists in painting with sprightly 
imuces, in enlarging and astonish- 
ing the soul, in spreading through 
a discourse a feeling which min 
cles with each idea. and which 
gives toit life: if it consists in cre- 
ating vast and deep expressions 
which enrich the language, 
pleasing the ear by a maj 
mony, in having neithe ! 
nor manner, but in alway 
both to the occasion 
coing along in a calm and imj 
erandeur—then suddenly shoot 
forward and raising himself 3 
higher, imitating nature irreguli 


and grand, which sometimes embe! 


ishes the order ef the universe even 


by disorder itself, if such is the 
character Ol sublime cloquence 
who among u j as ever been 
cloque nt as Bossuet 
setter 
v, of the times 
incuishes him most 
r ol lus feeling: - the sirding 
whol soul t the obit ct 


pein 
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and strong.’ Since the selection Blair thus speaks of Bourdaloue 
and translation of this, we have and Massilon. ‘“Itisa subject of 
seen a discussion of the merits of dispute among the French critics. 
this great preacher in the last Nd- to which of these the preference 
inburgh Review. The Reviewer is due. To Bourdaloue, they gy. 
is not disposed to give him al/ the tribute more solidity and close rea. 
praise, which is rendered to him by soning ; to Massillon a more pleas. 
his countrymen. He, however, as- ing and engaging manner. Boy 
signs him a high place among pul- daloue inculcates his doctrine wi 
pit orators. much zeal and piety. Massilon ha: 
Massillon, in the article refer- more grace, more sentiment, q 
red to, is spoken of in the highest in my opinion every way more ge». 
terms. He doubtless ranksamong ius. He discovers much knoy 
the greatest men of his age. He edge both of the world and of th. 
wrote with more taste and care, human heart; he is _patheti 
but with less freedom and power persuasive: and upon the whol 
than Saurin. The latterinour view is perhaps the most eloquent \ 
was one of the greatest preachers ter of sermons which modern tin 
ef any country or time. Hehada_ have produced.”’ 
great deal too much of the meta- Much has been said against the 
physical subtlety of the school-men, eloquence of the French school as 
and of the learning of the Rabbies. inducing a false test for ornament 
But there is’ a richness andcom- and declamation, but there is little 
pass in his arguments, animpetuos- doubt that ministers are deficientis 
ity and force in his style: an hon- the help that is borrowed from 
esty and earnestness in his manner, resources of worldly rhetoric. 
which few have equalled. We shall now mention some of 
‘* Bourdaloue,’’ says Le Harpe, the English divines whose preac! 
** was the first who always exhibited ing and writings have produced the 
in the pulpitthe eloquence ofreason. deepest impressions on the world 
He knew how to substitute it for Latimer and Ridley were great 
the faults of his contemporaries. He and good men, who preached wil 
learned of them the proper style great power, and sealed their sin- 
for the gravity of a holy minister, cerity with their blood. — Bishop 
and sustained it throughout hisnu- Jerell, who lived in Elizabeth: 
merous sermons. He put aside time, was a man of no ord 
the show of vain citations from the character. He educated Hook 
ancients and the little researches the author of ‘* Ecclesiastical P 
of his wits. Solely penetrated with ty.” ‘* He had amind,’’saysa wn: 
the spirit of the gospel, he treats a ter in the London Quarterly, “6! 
subject deeply, disposes of it with such strength that it could 
method and searches into it with continual tension without losing 
vigour. He is conclusive in his itselasticity.”’ Archbishop Usher, 
reasonings, sure in his course, clear Bishop Burnet, Archbishop T 
and instructive in his results; but son, and Jeremy Taylor, were 
he had little of what are called the of rare excellence. Though 
great parts of an orator, which are fering in the character and strail 
eration and elocution. He wasan of their preaching, they we" 
excellent theologian, alearned cat- among the first of the foremes 
echist rather thanapowerfulpreach- rank of the ministers of the [sta 
er. Although carrying conviction lished Church. Of a more recell 
with him, he wanted that feeling date we might mention Home, 4 
which renders conviction efficaci- Toplady and Romaine, who Wet 
ms.” more evangelical and, we thil) 
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much more eloquent.* Among the 
dissenters are many splendid names. 
Barrow was among the first of 
English preachers. ‘ We admire,” 
says Robert Hall, ‘‘ the rich inven- 
tion, the masculine sense, the ex- 
uberantly copious, yet precise and 
energetic diction, which  distin- 
guish this writer, who, by a rare 
felicity of genius, united in himself 
the most distinguishing qualities of 
the mathematician and the orator. 
We are astonished at perceiving in 
the same person, and in the same 
composition, the close logic of Aris- 
tole combined with the amplify- 
ing powers of Plato.”’ Still he 
was deficient in the peculiar pria- 
ciples of the gospel, and represen- 
ted Christianity too much as a 
mere code of morals. Howe was 
more evangelical, yet more prolix 
andintricate. Howe had ‘‘a noble 
orp of soul.’’ He was a truly great 
man, and his preaching was with 
demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power. Owen was erudite, 
deep, and yet spiritual. ‘Though a 
controvertist, he maintained a 
heavenly frame of mind; and his 
writings are among the richest 
treasuresof truth. Charnock, with 
more propriety than Jeremy ‘T'ay- 
lor, may be called ‘* the Shaks- 
peare of divines.*” He possessed 
abold and vigourous imagination, 

and a wonderful fe rtility of genius. 

His works are rich in thought and 
evangelical sentiment. Bazte ’, 
a flaming preacher of Christ, is 
second to none of all the Brit- 
ish clergy. Though a_ dying 


. Says a writer in the Quarterly, re- 
g to Dr. Fayre, “ He betook him- 
i elfto the study of the E nglish divines, 
erring doubtless to those of the estab- 
nent,) in whose works, sounder phi- 
Sophy, truer wisdom, stronger reasoning, 
enlarged views of all the mo- 
Mentous concerns of human life, are to 
¢ found, than in any other language, or 
Nany other class of writers. ‘There he 
ind arguments which convinced his 
‘gment, and truth which sanctified hrs 


heart? 
cart, 
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man all his days, he exerted « 
powerful influence. He was truly 
as an angel of God tothe churches. 
Whitfield and Wesley, should not 
be omitted in the list of eminent 
ministers of the New ‘Testament. 
They were instrumental of a sec- 
ond Reformation. Evangelical re- 
ligion was revived by their preach- 
ing and labours. ‘The former was 
perhaps never excelled in a pow- 
erful, spirit-stirring eloquence. 
God went with him. Like Isaiah 
his lips were touched with a living 
coal. The latter was a man of 
great mind: he was a master-spir- 
it, and laid the foundation of one 
of the wisest and most efficient 
agencies that has ever been brought 
to bear upon our species. 

Of the Scotch clergy, we have 
time to do little more than mention 
the names of some of those great 
and good men. The history of 
that pulpit would furnish ample 
materials for a whole article. Of 
Knox we have already spoken, nor 
can we speak too highly. With 
the simplicity of a child he united 
the heroism of a martyr. Melville 
was like him. O whata noble line 
has been raised up on that conse- 
crated spot. Speak we of the 
Erskines; they were high souls. 
They knew, and loved, and preach- 
ed the truth. Boston and Brown 
were eminent men; so were Mon- 
creif, and Walker, and Wishart, 
Macknight, and Davidson, and Blair. 
Their learning, and talents, and 
piety, have been matter of praise 
in all the churches. 

Nor can we devote as much 
space to American divines, as we 
at first intended. ‘The Mathers of 
Boston were distinguished for their 
piety, and extensive erudition. Ip 
that city of the pilgrims have flour- 
ished a race of men, who, for moral 
power, deep knowledge of the 
scriptures, and exemplariness of 
life, have had few equals in the 
world. Coleman, and Prince, and 
Cooper, were men of eminent gifts 
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and of distinguished character. 
Stoddard and Edwards of North- 
ampton, were stars of the first mag- 
nitude. Of the latter so much is 
known in both hemispheres, that 
little need be said, and yet we 
could wish to see a clear and full 
developement of the secret power 
of his writings. His preaching has 
never been poring analyzed. 
No mansince Calvin has produced 
so great an impression upon the 
Christian world. It appears to us 
that he brought to the study and to 
the exhibition of truth a heart and 
head wholly devoted to God, and 
sanctified by the Spirit. He saw 
cternal things and presented them 
just as they appeared to his mind. 
He dug down into the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and brought up 
truth so pure and holy that his hear- 
ers felt they were listening to a mes- 
from world. We 
have seen those heard him, 
and have witnessed in many not 
very remotely the wonderful etlects 
of his preac hing. 

Bellamy, West, and Strong, 
were of the same school: they 
are justly considered as among the 
fathers of New-England. ‘Their 

iphysical turn of mind gave an 

alr of abstractedness to their wiri- 
tings, and lessened their interest 
Dwight were 

latter will be 
r, a divine, 


senger another 


! 
Wilo 


Lathrop and 
men. The 
a schola 
tor of youth, 
lanvuage ts 
a mind of such depth bis 4 accuracy, 


prime 
known as 
an instruc 
Mneolish 


po SCSS¢ ad 


and 
wherever the 
spoken. He 


of such amplitude and energy. that 
there were few subjects he did not 
investigate—few fields he did not ex- 
yore, and **nil tetig 
it.”> Davies of Princeton who 
died at the thirty-six, has 
been pronounced DY high authority, 

‘‘ probably the most eloquent and 
accomplished pulpit orator that our 
country has ever produced.’’? While 
a preacher in Virginia, he exerted 
an immense influence, simply by 
iis zeal and unquenchable love for 


it quod non orna- 
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souls. Witherspoon was an abla 
divine, Dy a powerful preacher 
Some his sermons are amon 9 
the tile ‘ie in the language. 'The 
one on the * Deceitfulness of 
Sin” evinces a strength of intellect, 
a knowledge of the heart 
the world, which will secy,, 
place among the productions | 
any age. Many others might ye 
mentioned, who, by the light 
their example, and the powe! 
their preaching, have been ext 
sively useful in building up the k 
dom of the Redeemer. 

Of the comparative effect of ; 
trinal and moral preaching w 
say, at this time, bu 
discussion of this subject y 
have more pertinancy, and 
be better understood in England 
than in this country. By doctrinal 
preaching, we mean a promi 
exhibition of the peculiar trutl 
the gospel: by moral preac! 
aud enforcement of the ethics 
the Bible. There is a wa 
preaching the doctrines which ! 
ders them a dead eucsi Eve 
doctrine in the Bible is 
some important fact, and ts di 
ed to produce a moral impr 
Where the duties of the 
not enforced by consid 
from the doctrines 

ineffectual The 


, and 


t 


little. 


has Ed | 
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drawn 
will be 
remarks in a late wo! 
Robert Hall very much 
‘There at this time 
ring to a period just subsequi 
the Reformation) * 
who, partly in comphance 
popular humour, partly to ke 
a distance from the Puritans 
partly to gain the infidels, ¥ 
began to make their appea 
introduced a new sort of prea 
in Which the doctrines ol! 
formation, as they are usually st) 
were supported by copious : 
borate disquisitions on pout: 
morality. From that tim 
idea c ommonly entertained ! 
land of a perfect sermoas, W# 


some 


arose 
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fq discourse upon some moral 
nie clear, correct, and argumen- 
tive, inthe delivery of which the 
adie welll be free from all sus- 
rcion of being moved himself, 
of intending to produce emotions 
his hearers : in a word, as re- 
mote as possible from such a meth- 
od of reasoning on righteousness, 
and temperance, and judgment, as 
should make a Felix tremble. This 
inimitable apathy in the mode of 
imparting religious Instruction,com- 
bined with the utter neglect of 
whatever is most touching or alarm- 
nog inthe discoveries of the gospel, 
nroduced their natural effect of 
extinguishing devotion in the 
church.’”’ 

The moral preacher insists on 
the fitness of thimgs, the excellen- 
ey of virtue : he addresses himself 
to the seli-iove of mankind, and 
shows that virtue and religion are 
conducive to persenai happiness. 
The Evangelical preacher goes fur- 
ther: he unfolds the plan of re- 
demption ; makes a new appeal to 
the heart ; awakens its most gener- 
ous feelings; constantly presents 
that into which angels desire to 
look: and beseeches by the mer- 
ey of God, by the blood of a Sav- 
jour. ‘The very principles of phi- 
losophy, properly understood, would 
lead to the conclusion that the lat- 
ter would be the most successful 
and powerful preacher. The one 
admiration, but can 
never reach the spring of action ; 
the other may fail to gratify a fas- 
tidious taste, but will awaken a 
deep and heart-felt interest. 


or 


may excite 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator: 


Tue orderly and decent perform- 


ances of all the public offices of 


religion is enjoined by the Scrip- 
tures. It is necessary also to the 
highest satisfaction and 
the devout worshipper, and helps 
to conciliate the respect and win 
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the attention of others. Churches 
furnished with the fullest suit of 
forms and directions for the cele- 
bration of public worship, find it 
difficult, however, to secure to all 
their religious assemblies, the full 
benefit intended by their liturgies 
and rubricks. It is not strange 
then that churches, without any 
such established and_ obligatory 
forms, should, along with the man- 
ifold and great benefits of this free- 
dom from restraint, sometimes suf- 
fer from the want of judgment, or 
taste, or experience in their min- 
isters, left so much as they are to 
themselves in these particulars. 

‘To these general refiections | 
have been led by witnessing, fre- 
quently, in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, one or two things 
suitable—Il would rath- 
entire ly to my hi 


not entirely 
er say not 


king ; for | would not speak strong- 
ly avainst that which 1s done by so 


many of more experience than 
inyself. 

One thing | 
omitted is the pretty common prac- 
addressing the 


cants while the officers of the 


would gladly see 


tice of communi- 


church are distributing the bread 
and the wine. “his is always a 
sreat interruption to me. I want 


those few moments to myself. J 
think every communicant must 
want them. During every other 


part of the exercises he is called 
upon to follow the train of another’s 
thoughts—the train of ideas pre- 
sented in the prayer, the exhorta- 
tion. the tl anksgiving, the presen- 
tation,andthe hymn. But on such 
an occasion every man wants to be 
left a little while to himself. He 
wants to dwell on some particular 
views that happen to interest him 
particularly. Ife has private mat- 
ters of his own to think about ; his 
own particular faults to confess and 
and pray against ; his own 
matters of thanksgiving io mention ; 
his own petitions to otier his own 
friends, his parents, perhaps, ot 


deplore 
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his child, or his partner, to inter- to excite ideas of the solemn and 
cede for. ‘There are few, I am per- awful kind. The occasion is, to 
suaded, who would not gladly, be sure, serious and solemn - and 
very gladly, have at their own dis- serious and solemn language and 
posal the few minutes takenupin thoughts become it. But the rite 
the distribution of the symbols. was “instituted in commemoration 
It would seem as if these little ofan event, which, however mel 
pauses must be very desirable to ancholy, and gloomy. end awful jp 
the minister also who officiates. itself, is the foundation of «lj oy 
And let him not deny himselfthese hopes ; and is most intimate ‘ly con- 
short opportunities for attending nected with all that is most satis. 
to his own private devotions, and factory and joyful in our condition 
for collecting his thoughts, the There are doubtless hypocrites jn 
better to go on with his official du- the church, deceivers and deceived 
ties, from a mistaken opinion that There are real Christians that need 
these moments are peculiarly fa- warning more than consolation 
vourable to the production of reli- But some ministers confine them 
gious impressions, and toovaluable selves too much, on such oceasions 
to be left unfilled by some solemn to such members of the church ; 
monition, or some cheering reflec- and, perhaps, even such might be 
tion. Nothing can be so impress- more profited, certainly the more 
ive at this moment assilence. No- serious and exemplary members 
thing else can so much favour each would be more comforted and ben. 
man’s own endeavour to rise up to. efited, if more space was given to 
the proper state of devout and hap- the more cheerful topics connect. 
py contemplation ; and, if any are ed with the general subject. 
zo dullas to have nothing of their Too much attention, it seems te 
own to occupy them, nothing else me, is sometimes given to the spee- 
can be so likely to prove useful to tators. It is becoming very much 
them, as the sight of what is doing the practice in many places, for a 
around them. part of the congregation to remain 
For a minister of the gospel to inthe house during this celebra 
undertake to help out the design- tion; and this practice is studious- 
ed effect of this remarkable celebra- ly promoted by many ministers and 
tion, by any thing he can say, while others. Of the propriety of this 
we are actually eating anddrinking I do not now speak. Sut there 
the bedy and blood of our crucified danger, I have thought, that | 
aviour, is a piece of presumption minister may have them too much 
that ought te surprise us. It is in his thoughts. They often cor 
often exceedingly painful to me. pose a very respectable and influ- 
I now always attempt to stop my ential portion of the congregation 
ears to what he says; and my He may well feel the most livels 
own minister | have besought not terest in their spiritual welfar 
to continue the practice—lI beseech and the danger is that he will 
all others not to continue it with- fer his thoughts, and perhaps lus 
out carefully considering anew its prayers and addresses to have more 
propriety and utility. reference to them than he ought 
In the tone of feeling that runs . For, it shouid be remembere d, th 
through the remarks and exhorta- celebration is a celebration by the 
tions heard on this occasion, I have church; one of its most peculial 
eften found myself ready to desire and exclusive religious acts. The 
some change. That tone is too undivided attention of all should 
apt to be severe. There is tooez- be given to it. Yet I have heard 
elusive an endeavour sometimes a long and direet address to the 
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spectators madé between the ad- 
ministration of the bread and wine-— 
4 most unreasonable interruption. 
if any thing is said to the specta- 
tors, OF in reference to them, it 
should certainly be after the cele- 
bration is entirely over ;—after 
even the hymn ;—otherwise it is 
either a part of the celebration, or 
aninterruption toit. Ifit is a part, 
by what authority is it added ; if it 
isan interruption, by what author- 
ity is the exercise broken off be- 
fre its completion ? Either is a 
kind of profane meddling with 
Uhrist’s own most solemn institu- 
tion. It might, perhaps, be best of 
osay not one word to the spec- 
to leave the scene itself to 
speak its own language. And if 
ny thing can be profitably added, 
let it be when the congregation is 
next assembled. 
| was lately a little disobliged by 
having the hymn and the benedic- 
tion both postponed until after the 
usual collection was taken up for 
the expenses of the church. This 
interruption also .ought te have 
been avoided. 


all t 


tators 5 


E. R. 
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Gen. iv. 23, 24: ** And Lamech 
said unto his wives Adah and Zil- 
|, Hear my voice ; hearken unto 
yspeech ; for | have slain a man 
)my wounding, and a young man 
my hurt. 


{ 


if Cain shall be aven- 
gedsevenfold, truly Lamech seven- 
ty and sevenfold.’”’ In respect to 
this passage, it may be observed 
that the words of Lamech as they 
stand in the original, are construct- 
edinametrical form, and exhibit 
the earliest specimen of the He- 
brew canticle any where to be 
lound. ‘This remark will remeve 
ihe idea that two different persons 
ére spoken of ; as nothing is more 
‘ommon in Hebrew poetry, than 
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such repetitions or duplications of 
the same sentiment, in slightly va- 
ried expressions. ‘The true sense 
then of the passage will depend 
upon a correct explication of the 
force of the particle 5 connected 
with the substantives. That this 
is in many instances equivalent te 
propter or for, any one may be 
convinced by consulting Noldius. 
See Lev. xix. 28. ‘* Ye shall not 


make any cuttings in your flesh for 
the dead”’ (wa35-propter mortuum. } 


The following then may be given 
as the meaning of the passage: La- 
mech informs his wives that he has 
slain a young man for his wounding, 
i. €. On occasion of a just provoca- 
tion, having been himself hurt and 
wounded, and his life endangered. 
Ife had therefore slain his antago- 
nist in self-defence. The deed 
consequently was of a far different 
character from tle murderous act 
of Cain, who had slain his brother 
without provocation. So that if 
Cain, notwithstanding his crime, 
experienced divine clemency, and 
no one could offer violence to him 
without meeting with sevenfold 
vengeance, surely he might expect: 
that whoever should undertake to 
avenge the blood which he had 
spilt in his own defence, would be 
punished with seventy times the 
severity of the other. 

The suggestion of Gussetius is 
here worthy of notice, who suppo.- 
ses that Lamech might have been 
more emboldened to promise him- 
selfimpunity, from the use of the 
newly formed weapons and instru- 
ments of brass and iron, which 
his son Tubal had recently invent- 
ed. 


Psalm Ixxiii. 10, 11. ‘* There- 
fore his people return hither, and 
(or, when) the waters of a full cup 
are wrung out tothem. And they 
say, How doth God know ? and is 
there knowledge with the Most 
High?’ The true import ef these 
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in the connection in which 
they stand, it is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain. Perhaps the follow- 
ing liberal paraphrase may justly 
re prese nt the scope of the Psalm- 
ist. Therefore, seeing that the 
wicked flourish in the earth, the 
people of God themselves are some- 
times tempted to return hither, 1. e. 
to adopt the conclusien that God 
has no care of human atfairs. Espe- 
cially is this the case, when they 2 
in trouble, and the waters ofa full 
cup are wrung out to them. Un- 
der these trying afflictions they are 
ready to say, even the saints them- 
selves, How doth God know, &c. 
Can it be possible that he takes 
cognizance of the proceedings of 
men——that he governs the world— 
when such persons as these, the 
ungodly and the wicked prosper in 
the world, and increase in riches ?”’ 
This interpretation is confirmed by 
the fact that the word return in 
Scripture, is sometimes equivalent 
to changing one’s mind—to coming 
to another conclusion——especially in 
respect to moral conduct. See 
Mal. ii. 18. 

As to the expression which oc- 
curs in the 4th verse of this psalm, 


words, 


pnp? masw tx—there are no 
ands in their death—the literal 
rendering is, there are no cords to 
their death. ‘This isperhaps equis 

alent to saying that they were ex- 
empt from those pains and diseases 
which remind man of mortality, and 
serve as a band, cord, or chain, to 


sraduaily downwards to 
On the contrary, their 
firm——they are in per- 
and to all appearance 


draw him 
the orave. 
strength is 
fect health ; 
have no tendencies Seurarde disso- 


lution. 


1 Cor. xi. 21. Kas og wev wave, 
is Oc wedues. We may observe that 
the Corinthian church has been 


wronged by the charge of drunken- 
nesscommonly broughtagainstthem 
ftom the English translation. 


kor 





of Possessing the Bible (Jury 
the original word does not alwavs 
inthe N. 'T. signify what we call 
drunken, as we may see by compar. 
ing the use of it here with the im- 
port of the same word in the histo. 
ry of our Lord’s turning water int, 
wine at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee John ti. 10. “ Ry, na 
man at the beginning doth set forth 


good wme, and when men hay 
well drunk, then that which je 
worse.”’ Seeing no Christian wi! 
readily suppose that the Lo, 


wroughta miracle to give good win 
to drunken men, it is evident it eg 
mean nothing more in this passax 
than well refreshed. So als 
Corinthians, as pj 
tion to being pinched with hunger 
it can mean nothing more than 
being plentifully supplie d with meat 
and drink ; so plentifully, as might 
have sufficed both for them 
their hungry brethren, had 
kindly invited them to eat. As 
was custemary for them when they 
came together in one place, to ea! 
the Lord’s supper, to bring foed 
from their own private stock, which 
it seems some of them did not set 
forthin common, the apostle is her: 
charging them not so directly with 


it stands in or 


the crime of sensuality, as with 
cross transgression of the law 
brotherly love. Gas 


Latter part of a Discourse on ti 
Privileg e and Duty of Possess 
ing the rT ord of God. — Transia 
ted for the Christian Speciale 
from the Thirty-eighth Bulletin 
of the Protestant Bible Society 0 
Paris. June, 1825. By Ja 
Porter. 


Previous to the general meeting 
Protestant Bible Society of ! 
its committee had invited th 
able Consistory of the Depa 
ofthe Seine, to do them the! 
of giving notice of this annivers! 
from their pulpits, and of t 
mending the Institution ane' 
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attention of the faithful. Upon this 
invitation, the Consistory delibera- 
ted, and M. pastor Juillerat was 
charged with delivering a sermon 
particularly onthe siblical work. It 
is from this sermon, which was de- 
livered in the chapel of the Oratoire, 
on the Lord's day, March 6, that we 
present to our readers the followin 
extracts. 


4 
The things that are revealed belong 
unto us and to our children forever. 
Moses. 
[It is we above all, reformed 
Christians, who are authorized to 
ziy with Moses and the ancient 
Cucistians, ‘The things that are 
reveaied belong unto us and to our 
children forever. It is especially 
hat it belongs to place, with 
pious reverence, in the midst of our 
families the word of God. 
When we hear it spoken of, even 


to US 


from our infancy, it is represented 
tous as the giit of God, as an inal- 
icnable property, which none has a 
right totake irom us, and which we 
ought to preserve even at the peril 
of our lives. We are taught to 
read it, there to learn our origin 
and our destination, our privileges 
and our hopes, our duties and our 
up in our 


happiness we treasure 
youthful memories its sacred truths 


and its prece pts ; we le arn thence, 


to draw the holy weapons necessary 
for defending ourselves against the 
enemies of our salvation, and the 
triumph nt replies that we ought 
that ask us the 
reason of our belief; it puts entire- 
ly and unreservedly into our hands 
an invaluable privilege, the enjoy- 
ment of which, sanctified by prayer, 
enables 


to make to those 


us and accustoms us, from 
earl} lite, to know our spiritual 
Wants, and choose for ourselves the 
supplies that they require. When 
we enter our temples, it strikes our 


eyes at once, placed by the chair of 


truth, in the view of all the people ; 


soon it is addressed to our ears, it 


fixes our attention. it captivates our 


minds, which never fail there to 
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discover new treasures of instruc- 
tion and new applications ; it gives 
the public prayers — elevation, 
strength, and sweetness ; it is the 
text, the ornament, and the power 
of the discourse, that is addressed 
to us by the messenger from on 
high ; when we return to our dwell- 
ings, we there review the word 
that we have heard, and consult it 
again, the better to impress its les- 
sons on our memory ; when we are 
detained there by infirmity or duty, 
it reveals to us the will of God in 
our involuntary retirement, and 
nourishes our souls with the bread 
of life ; when we offer to the Lord 
the homage of private worship, it 
draws around its light the different 
members of our families, in the 
midst of whom it ‘presides by the 
authority and sacred nature of its 
instructions. Does any one pre- 
sume to dispute with us our glory as 
reformed Christians, and ask us 
where we were before the reforma- 
tion ? We appeal at once to its tes- 
timony ; and on opening the gos- 
pel, we make it appear that we are 
the heirs of the first Christians, we 
make it appear that our worship is 
formed on the model of that which 
the apostles established. Is there 
any suspicion respecting our rela- 
tion as subjects and citizens with 
princes and the public authority ? 
‘The word, that directs us to ** ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,’’ and to submit to the high- 
from motives of con- 
science, is the venerated interpret- 
er of our feelings, and the infallible 
guaranty of our conduct. By cast- 
ing his eyes on this heavenly book, 
one knows what we believe, and 
who we are. Are we called to tes- 
tify at the tribunal of a magistrate ? 
It consecrates to us the oath, that 
we take over the gospel. Enlight- 
ened by its sacred truths, aided by 
its precepts, enriched by its prom- 
ises, depositaries, and confidents 
of its oracles, we rely upon it with 
confidence in the religious 


er powers 


acts 
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that mark the most important peri- 
ods of our passage through lite. Af- 
ter it has presided at our baptism, 
and our admission to the festival of 
the eucharist, and before it comes 
to console our old age and enable 
us to triumph in suffering and in 
death ; it accompanies us in the 
path of life, where it is made the 
witness of our actions. 

The magistrate preserves his in- 
tegrity, the merchant is upright, 
the artisan is faithful, the servant 
is attached to his duties, from the 
time that he has under his eyes and 
attentively peruses the word of God; 
and if, in the day of battle, it does 
not secure the soldier, who is fight- 
ing for his country, from the fatal 
stroke, it, nevertheless, covers him 
with the shield of faith, the buck- 
ler of salvation, and the complete 
armour of the saints, and I see this 
soldier wounded and smitten to 
death, search, with a faultering 


hand, among his arms for this sa- 
cred treasure, that he may consult 
once more in this world the words 


of eternal life. 
What so wonderful bond among 


us as the word of God! Strangers 
and enemies become, by means of 
it, friends and brethren. See you 
those travellers? ‘The distance of 
one pole from the other separated 
their infancy ; their manners and 
habits present a thousand contrari- 
eties ; their language is different ; 
but they carry with them the same 
gospel; the gospel enables them 
to speak a common language ; with 
the gospel in their hand they sa- 
lute each other in the name of the 
Saviour, and from this moment rea- 
dv to love each other in Jesus 
Christ ; they converse with affec- 
tion in a foreign land or wherever 
they meet in the journey of life, 
on the all important concerns of re- 
demption and salvation, which will 
unite them forever in the heavenly 
country. 

O thou word of God; light of 
truth, source of consolation, friend 
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of my exile, cherisher of my {yjs} 
what glory and what happiness to 
know thee and possess thee! Wj, 
I walk through the abyss and ber, at] 
the shades of death, 1 shall jay, 
nothing to fear; whenall the good 
things of life are taken away fro, 
me, thou wilt remain, and why); 
shall Lhave lost 2? With what cop. 
fidence and what peace of mind dy 
I present thee to my friends, do | 
oppose thee to my adversaries, say 
ing to them, Here is my tore) 
here is my defence! O God! js 
not thy word likewise my judy 
The sentence, that will be pronow, 
ced upon me at the last day, is y 
ten there ; and it will be modified 
according to the manner in wh 

I shall have observed the words of 
this book. 

It is, my brethren, indispensa 
necessary to observethem. Neyer 
theless, [ do not come before you 
at this time, to ask whether you 
possess it ; on this last point I have 
recalled you to your privilege 
your duty. It concerns you 
know henceforth whether you 1 
lect the performance ; and this 
Christians, is the question, whick 
my ministry is charged with ad 
dressing to you this day. Have) 
the Bible in your houses ? 

Your fathers would all 
able to answer in the affin 
In giving a different answe! 
seek for excuses in the suc 
periods of persecution and impi' 
that deprived your families oi ! 
treasure ; but these times ar¢ 
you know that ther 
tablished in the midst of this 
tropolis, a Protestant Bible Soci 
designed to spread at a low pric 
the sacred Scriptures among 
brethren ; you know that ther 
formed on this model, in suid 
Protestant churches of the 
dom, other societies distingulsic’ 
as auxiliaries, branches and ass‘ 
ations, destined to carry the B 
even to the meanest hamlets a! 
into the most retired dwellings 


nave 


how 
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The annual reports and monthly 
bulletins, published by the parent 
society, explain in detail these in- 
cr 2 and their benefits. Per- 
haps also the mest of you know that 
there exists in Paris, around the 
central society, a certain number 
of active Bible associations, both 
among males and females, that 
are engaged in searching out 
our brethren of all classes “wher- 
ever they are to be found, in 
order to engage them in this 
work of faith and charity, and re- 
ceive the smallest offerings, which 
the subscribers soon see converted 
into sacred books, that they have 
the happiness to possess or to pro- 
vide for their indigent brethren. It 
isour duty, however, while applaud- 
ing the zeal of those among us, who 
have already put their hands to the 
work, to say that these pious asso- 
ciations are not sufficiently multi- 
plied in our church, and that our 
brethren of the confession of Augs- 
burg do, by their exertions in this 
respect, furnish us with an excel- 
lent example to follow. 

You will, by no means, remain 
inthe rear. Spread far and wide 
in every direction the know!l- 
edge of our Bible associations, and 
let merchants, artisans, labourers, 
servants, all those, in a word, who 
are not already connected with 
them, come forward to increase the 
number. We shall not have at- 
i our object till all the faithful 

thout exception, from the young 
to the aged, are included in them. 

Do you say that the Bible is use- 
less to you, seeing you do not know 
how to read it? But you have 
brothe rs, children, friends, neigh- 
bours, who will make up for your 
ignorance, if the possession of the 
acred book does not give you the 
desire and the courage to accuire 
ina little time, the easy science of 
which you are destitute. 

Do you say that it is sufficient 
for you to hear the word of God in 
sur temples? But you need to 
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have it all the time under your eye, 
so as to consult it or read it, one 
with another, with a method, that 
will give you the best understand- 
ing of it, and an exactness that will 
enable you to take the greatest plea- 
gure in it. 

God, who gave it to us, has wil- 
led that it should be for us and for 
our children forever. [ft is neces- 
sary that every family should pos- 
sess it, and that the children should 
be accustomed to venerate it and 
read it even from the cradle. ‘This 
is the example that is set us, in 
both hemispheres, by Protestant 
Christians, who passing, by a noble 
effort, beyond their own wants, are 
engaged, with so much persever- 
ance and success, in supplying the 
wants of whole nations and smaller 
colonies whether pagan o> Ma:om- 
etan, in order to present them with 
the book of life, and likewise the 
wants of the lost sheep of Israel, in 
order to furnish them with the life 
giving food of the gospel. 

You are reformed Christians and 
yet you do not possess the Bible! 
You are the descendants of those, 
who regained the rights and prac- 


tised, in this respect, the duties of 


Christians,—rights and duties for- 
gotten in the days of persecution, 
and you do not possess the Bible, 
which is now read, on the other 
side of the globe, by the lately dis- 
covered and barbarous inhabitants 
of Polynesia, in their various dia- 
lects! It is not yet in your hands, 
and already they print, preach, and 
explain it. 

You have not the Bible! And 
who then are you? ‘To what ban- 
ner do you belong? What do you 
believe ? What is your hope? 
Wherefore in our ranks? And 
what guaranty do you offer to your 
fellow-citizens, what guaranty to 
society ingeneral? How! though 
Providence has entrusted to men 
the care of preserving the Bible 
you reject, on your part, this sub- 
lime concern, and range yourselves 
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with those who would leave it to 
perish ! 

What more shall Isay? Take 
the Bible from the world; the hu- 
man race has lost its records; fam- 
ilies have lost the bond of their un- 
ion; individuals have lost their 
guide and their friend ; criminals 
have lost their pardon, the moral 
world has lost its light; a day of 
calamity and distress is risen upon 
the earth. But says our Saviour, 
** Heaven and the earth will pass 
away.’ Every thing is changing, 
every thing is perishing, men and 
their institutions ; this word alone, 
infallible and imperishable, outlives 
all catastrophes, to be, for your 
sakes, brought forward one day at 
the tribunal of Jenovan. It isa 
monument founded on the rock of 
ages. ‘Translated into all langua- 
ges, carried among all people, 
through all ages, the word is inva- 
riably the same, drawing to itself 
the regards of the universe. It is 
a monument of reconciliation, a 
monument of love and of salvation, 
that God entrusts to us. Aspire 
then to the honour of its preserva- 
tion. QO that it may continue in 
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our families from age toage. Sea 
ed on this basis, by the shadow o0{ 
this rampart, where God will yo; 
fail to bless us, we will repel the 
attacks of sin and the shafts of mal 
ice, and wait with confidence the 
day of retribution, when the Lord 
will present us anew with the book 
of life from his throne on hish. 

O Lord! I would appear before 
thee with this book in my hand: 
and if I have attached a due pric 
to its possession ; if I have made 
sacrifices to spread it; if I have 
consulted it with sincerity, in pros 
perity and in adversity, in health; 
and in sickness; if I have made jt 
my treasure and my delight; if | 
have bedewed its pages with th 
tears of a repentance that comet, 
from the heart, while tracing th, 
expiatory death of the holy and 
righteous one; and if I have em 
braced with faith its revelatio: 
and its promises,—O my God, thou 
wilt condescend to apply to me th 
decrees of thy mercy, saying, I cal 
led, and thou didst hearken to m 
Thou didst seek diligently for m 
‘* According to thy faith be it unt 
thee.” Amen. 





MISCELLANEOUS C 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 

PROBABLY nv employment is bet- 
ter fitted to give vigour to the sys- 
tem and cheerfulness to the spirits, 
than horticulture in its various 
branches. Even the husbandman 
may find an agreeable relaxation 
from the severer labours of the 
field, in arranging and rearing the 
plants which adorn his home. ‘To 
the mechanic and professional man, 
a change of action similar to that 
which the garden affords, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

In instances in which heads ef 
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families can spend but little 
with their sons, it seems to be ni 
that there should be 
proper field for exercise, wher 
the children may be innocent 
and usefully employed, im hour 
which would otherwise be devote: 
to idleness or dissipating amus' 
ments. 

I am surprised that this single 
argument has not proveda sufficien! 
inducement for parents who desiré 
the highest welfare of their children 
to provide an extensive garden 
where the younger members of te 
family in the hours of relaxatio! 


cessary 








iU* 


during the summer months, may 
orol fitably and pleasantly pass their 
time. It is proverbial, that the 
children of professional men are 
peculiarly prone to habits of idle- 
ness. Here a remedy is proposed, 
which while it will secure health 
and good morals to the childre nN, 
will make him doubly useful in af- 
ter life by the knowledge of active 
ndustry. 

Itisin this connexion, that I 
would introduce ornamental gar- 
dening. Children cannot be ex- 
ected to find constant interest, in 
ie labour of cultivating a small 
tract. But throw over the little 
spot a charm, arrange its walks in 
striking forms, adorn them with 
beautiful shrubs, and mingling with 
ichly coloured fruits, let flowers of 

y hue appear, collected per- 
haps from distant parts of the earth, 
ind soon the child will find it no 
task to visit his ‘ gymnasium ;’ he 
will seek the employment as an 
ncreeable recreation, and return to 
his studies with delight. Thus he 
vil! be saved from the train of evils 
onnected with idleness, and stand 
imself a beautiful ‘ olive plant’ 
around his father’s table. 

Professional men are often heard 
tomourn, that they have no suita- 
ble employment for their children. 
{have entered the gardens of such 
parents, and ‘lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had 

vered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. 
! saw and considered it well; I 
looked upon it and received in- 
struction.” Itis often represent- 
ed that the time which is devo- 
ted to the culture of  glegant 
plants, had better be confined, 
solely to the useful. I would 
appeal to observation, to decide, 
whe ine r all the more needful pro- 

cts of the soil, are not found in 

as great perfection in those gardens 
where the ‘* sweet and the useful’’ 
are mingled, asin those from which 
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beauty is excluded. Where no re- 


gard is had to taste, usually a great- 


er portion of ground runs to waste, 
than would be sufficient for all the 
purposes of elegance. 

The cultivation of plants, to a 
limited extent, principally for beau- 
ty, is neither a waste of time nor of 
substance. ‘That may be useful, in 
many respects, which is not directly 
connected with gain. A very great 
change would be introduced, with 
reference to every temporal good, 
if nothing beautiful could be admit- 
ted. Elegant peants if they have 
no pecuniary value, may yet be a 
help to the affections of the heart. 
The benevolent Howard was scru- 
pulously exact in the employment 
of his time, and in the uses to which 
he devoted his wealth; yet [ am 
not surprised to find it stated in his 
biography, ‘‘that he employed 
much of his leisure time in the cul 
tivation of useful and ornamental 
plants.”? ‘TTocast a flower from the 
hand, or to refuse to notice its splen- 
dor, because it is not edible, is in 
principle the same as to refuse to 
acknowledge the Lord in the praises 
of our lips, because the sweet notes 
of music are neither bread nor rai- 
ment. 

The principle of taste is deeply 
fixed in our nature, and only re- 
quires a degree of cultivation, to 
develope it, and make it the means 
of enhancing our happiness. The 
Indians near the city ef Mexico, 
and within its limits, are but par- 
tially civilized, yet it is peculiar to 
them, ‘‘that when they bring the 
vecetables and ftuits to market, 
which they raise on the borders of 
the lakes Xochimilcho, and Chal- 
co, they ornament their canoes with 
flowers.” The stalls also in which 
they expose their fruits for sale are 
beautifully set out with flowers. 

Refinement has its origin in taste; 
why then shall the taste of learned 
men be limited to particular ob- 
jects’? If we turn away our eye 
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from beholding the delicate lines 
of an elegant flower, we must also 
cease to have our admiration exci- 
ted by the tints of the early evening 
cloud, or by the rays of the bow of 
heaven; and, if we do this, we 
must also be insensible to the beau- 
ties of fine writing. There is a 
connexion between natural and in- 
tellectual objects of taste which 
admits of no separation. A truly 
refined mind will exercise the high- 
est sensibility in view of every beaa- 
ty, whether exhibited in the works 
of nature or of art. 

The assertion need not be quali- 
fied, that, without relishing the 
beauties of the vegetable kingdom, 
no man is prepared to read with 
full interest our most admired po- 
ets. All unite in commending Mil- 
ton and Cowper, yet these poets, 
with all others, have innumerable 
allusions to plants and flowers, 
which none but they who are fa- 
miliar with plants can fully com- 
prehend. Eden is exhibited in all 
its splendour by Milton, and Cow- 
per, in his celebrated Task, has en- 
titled.a whole book, ‘‘ the Garden.” 
The latter poet, while he sings of 
ihe. cucumber and of the green 
house, represents also the very 
propping of a tender flower. None 
but the admirer of blooming na- 
ture, who has been accustomed to 
attach a favourite flower to its stake, 
is prepared to relish the beauty of 
the following lines: 


Few self-supported flowers endure the 
wind 
Uninjur’d, but expect the upholding aid, 
Of the smooth-shaven prop, and neatly 
tied, 
Are wedded thus like beauty to old age, 
For intrest sake, the living to the dead.” 


Undoubtedly, a degree of refine- 
ment in taste is favourable to mor- 
ality and religion. Ifthe attention 
of various classes in the community 
can be raised from grovelling objects 
to those which are more elevated, 
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the cause of virtue will be promo- 
ted. Sir J. Sinclair speaks dee; 
dedly of the favourable moral infly 
ence of elegant horticulture. irs. 
H. Moore, also, in her works, takes 
pains to interest the humble cotta 
ger in the cultivation of a few bloom 
ing plants ; which, while they throw 
a charm around the rustic habit, 
tion, serve also to promote neat 
ness, give cheerfulness to the mind 
and exhibit to the passing stranger, 
indications of innocence and con 
tent. We ought not to suffer any 
part of the works of God to lie neg. 
lected or to pass them by with 
contempt. ‘The Lord of Glory 
when on earth, drew many of his 
illustrations from trees and fruits, 
and in a memorable instance, ap 
pealed, for unparallelled displays 
of splendour, to a flower of the 
field : ‘‘ Consider the lihes of the 
field, how they grow—Solomon ir 
all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’’ Of the wise man 
it isrecorded, that he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Leb- 
anon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.’ 

The following lines from the po- 
et who is not the less a favourite 
because he devoted his lays to the 
praise of a garden, I cannot wit! 


hold: 


* To study culture, and with artiul t 

To meliorate and tame the stubborn : 

To give dissimilar, yet fruitful lands, 

The grain, or herb, or plant, that eac! 
mands ; 


T’o mark the matchless workings o! 
pow T, 

Bid these ia elegance and form exce! 

In colour these, and those delight 
smell, | 

Sends nature forth the daughter oi 
skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all huma 
eyes :— 

These, these are arts pursu’d withou 
crime, 

That leave no stain upon the wig ¢ 
time.” 












Poetry. 
FHE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMBR. 


‘nov art all lovely in thy sleeping bud 
First rose of summer, with thy young green leaves , 
Sweet is thy breathing fragrance, rose of summer. 
What wilt thou be thy leaves expanded all ? 
The cautious folds that half conceal thy charms 
Betray thy loveliness, like the light veil 
Cast o’er the face of beauty. 

Rose of summer, 
So lovely in thy young, and sleeping bud, 
I place thee in my bosom with strange thoughts, 
With pleasing pensiveness I meditate 
Upon thy parent tree, of thee bereft 
By the soft hand of maiden gentleness. 
{ gaze on thee with strange emotions, rose 
Of infant summer. 

Expressive emblem 
Of purest friendship waking from its bud, 
And spreading out its beauties to the sun. 
Oft hast thou told the language of the heart, 
And spared an artless, blushing maiden’s tongue 
One half its faultering office. 

Shy revealer 
Of things that lie concealed in human hearts ;—- 
interpreter of soft, deep-breathing love, 
What wonders hast thou wrought, how many souls, 
Hast bound in silken unison ? 

Expressive emblem 

Of lasting friendship springing from its bud, 
And spreading out its beauties to the sun— 
But thou art perishing, first rose of summer ; 
Thy leaves that wore so late a dewy freshness, 
Are wither’d all, and thy young bud is drooping. 
Vanish’d is all thy loveliness, poor, transient thine 
| said thou wert a bright and lively emblem 
Of lasting friendship starting from its bud 
And spreading out its beauties to the sun. 
‘Thou art no more that emblem, but the type 
Of earth’s unceasing changes hast become, 
The type of things that perish in their budding ! 
‘Thou mak’st me sad, poor withered dying rose 
J would thou still wert on thy parent tree ; 
For thou art like a maiden blooming fresh 
Once on her parent stock like thee ; her charms 
Lovely to every eye ; a thing all delicate 
And nourished with maternal tenderness ; 
Holding in soft enchantment every heart : 
But pluck’d at last by some deceitful wretch, 
Proud, cruel, jealous, ignorant of her worth— 
And bound in wedlock’s unrelenting chains, 
Like ivy clinging round some worthless thing, 
She droops, and fades away, and perishes 
Through cold neglect. and “ unrequited love.’ 








Extract from the Life of President Edwards (Jens 





I lay thee by the wayside, dying rose, 
And will not think of thee but as thou wert 
When thou wast pluck’d from off thy parent tree 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE or Pres- fromstep to step, would drop {roy 
IDENT EDWARDS. his lips, attended with such c\; 
and striking evidence, both from 
Mr. Epwarps had the character scripture and reason, as even 
of a good preacher, almost beyond force the assent of every attentiy 
any minister in America. Hisem- hearer. ; 
inence as a preacher seems to have Thirdly, His excellency as 4 
been owing to the following things : preacher was very much the effect 
First, The great pains he took of his great acquaintance with his 
in composing his sermons, especial- own heart, his inward sense 
ly in the first part of his life. As high relish of divine truths, and ex 
by his early rising and constant at- perimental religion. This gave him 
tention to study, he had more time q great insight into human natu 
than most others, so he spent more He knew much what was in mai 
time in making his sermons. He  boththe saintandthesinner. This 
wrote most of them in full, for helped him to be skilful, to lay 
near twenty years after he first be- truth before the mind se as not on|\ 
gan to preach ; though he did not to convince the judgment, but also 
wholly confine himself to his paper to touch the heart and conscience 






















in delivering them. and enabled him to speak out oi 
Secondly, His great acquaintance the abundance of his heart what he 
with divinity and knowledge of the knew, and testify what he had seer 





Bible. His extensive knowledge and felt. This gave him a taste 
and great clearness of thought. en- and discernment, without which he 
abled him to handle every subject could not have been able to fill his 
with great judgment and propriety, sermons, as he did, with such strik- 
and to bring out of his treasure Ing, allecting sentiments, all suited 









things new and old. Every subiect to move and to re ctify the heart of 
he handled was instructive, plain, the hearer. His sermons we! 
entertaining, and profitable ; which well arranged, not usually long 
was much owing to his being mas- and commonly a large part taken up 
ter ef the subject, and his great in the improvement; which was 
skill to treat it in a most natural, closely connected with the subject 
easy, and profitable manner. None and consisted in sentiments natu 
of his composures were dry specu- rally flowing from it. But no di 
lations, unmeaning harangues, or scription of his sermons will giv 
words without ideas. When he the reader the idea of them which 
dwelt on those truths which are they had who sat under his prea 
much controverted and opposed by ing. 

many, which was often the case, he His appearance in the pulpit 
would set them insuchanaturaland graceful, and his delivery ea 

easy light, and every sentiment ural, and very solemn i 
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sot a strong, loud voice ; but ap- 

neared with such gravity, and so- 
emnity, and spake with such dis- 
finctness, clearness and precision ; 
,is words were so full of ideas, set 
such a plain and striking light, 
that few speakers have been : so able 
‘9 command the attention of an au- 
jience. His words often discover- 
ed a great degree of inward fer- 
your, without much noise or gest- 
wre. and fell with great w eight on 
‘he minds of his hearers.’ 





‘His prayers were indeed ez- 
mpore. We was the farthest from 
uy appearance of a form, as to his 
yords and manner of expression, of 
almost any man. He was quite 
sular and inimitable in this, by 
ny who have not a spirit of real 
ud undissembled devotion ; yet 
he always expressed himself with 
decency and propriety. He ap- 
neared to have much of the grace 
and spirit of prayer ; to pray with 
the spirit and with the understand- 
¢; and he performed this part of 
duty much to the acceptance and 
edification of those who joined with 
um. He was not wont, in ordina- 
'y cases, to be long in his prayers ; 
ai error which he observed was 
ten hurtful te public and social 
rayer, as it tends rather to damp 
promote true devotion. 

He gave himself altogether to 
tle work of the ministry, and en- 
tangled not himself with the affairs 

slife. He left the particular 
wersight and direction of the tem- 
pora! concerns of his family, almost 
eitirely to Mrs. Edwards. He was 
#3 acquainted with most of his 
caporal affairs than many of his 
veighbours, and seldom knew when 
‘al by whom his forage for winter 

gathe red in, or how many milk 
e had, er whence his table 
r safadb si ™ 
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TESTIMONY OF MINISTERS RESPECT- 
ING THE REVIVAL OF 1740. 


Tne great revival of President 
Edward’s time, is matter of famil- 
iar history to all, and it is generally 
known that many opposed and gain- 
said it, who should have been 
among its zealous promoters. Min- 
isters and others of high standing 
in the church, who were settled on 
their lees, were disturbed in their 
repose by that great work, and 
while some stood aloof from it in 
cold distrust, others directly raised 
against it the ery of enthusiasm, de- 
lusion, and disorder. “ Is it not 
strange,”’ says Praoiieed Edwards, 
in his Thoughts on the revival, 
‘that in a Christian, orthodox 
country, and such a land of light as 
this is, there should be many at a 
loss whose work this is, whether 
the work of God or the work of the 
devil? Is it not a shame to New- 
England, that such a work should 
be much doubted of here ?”’ 

A few months after the publica- 
tion of this work of President Ed- 
wards, an advertisement appeared 
in the Boston newspapers, signed 
by a number of clergymen, desiring 
‘‘that such of their brethren as were 
persuaded there had been of late @ 
happy revival of religion, through 
an extraordinary divine influence in 
many parts of this land, and were 
concerned forthe honor and progress 
of this remarkable work of God, 
should have an interview at Boston 
the day after the Commencement 
at Cambridge, and publicly and 
conjointly express their opinion 
coneerning it; and that such as 
could not be personally present, 
should send their opinion in wri- 
ting.’’ Agreeably to this notice, 
about seventy ministers assembled, 
and drew up and signed a declara- 
tion, which they published. They 
also received and published at the 
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same time, numerous letters from Nor have we gone into such an op; 
associations and individual minis- 107 of the bodily effects with wh 
ters who found it inconvenient to this work has been attended in some 
attend the meeting. As probably of its subjects, as to judge them an 


; ; signs that persons who have been < 
the fact of such a meeting Is not affected, were then under 


very generally known, | may not work of the Spirit of God. 
seem idly employed, in giving a neverso much as called these bod 
few extracts from the pamphlet seizures, convictions; or spake of then 
which they sent forth. It is to me as the immediate work of the Holy 
a interesting comment on the spirit Spirit. Yet we do not rs them in 
of those times. consistent with a work of God yy por 
the soul at that very time; but judg 
that those inward impressions wh 
come from the Spirit of God, thos 
terrors and consolations of which | 
For these and other reasons, we, isthe author, may, according to + 
whose names are hereunto annexed, natural frame and constitution wh; 
pastors of churches in New-England, some persons are of, occasion such |y 
met together in Boston, July 7th, 1743 3, dily effects; and, therefore, that thes; 
think it our indispensable duty, (with- extraordinary outward symptoms, ar 
out judging or censuring such of our not an argument that the work is de. 
brethren ascannot at present scethings lusive, or from the influence and agen 
in the same light with us) in this open cy of the evil spirit. 
and conjunct manner to declare, to the 
glory of sovereign grace, our full per- After expressing their grief “ 
suasion, either from what wehave seen any accounts sent abroad, 
ourselves, or received upon creditable : 
testimony, that there has been a happy delusion, and disorder,” and admi 
and remarkable revival of religion in ,. . : 
ae ta - ting that in some places irregula: 
many parts of thas land, through anun- ... rr a? 
common divine influence; after a long ities had accompanied it, they b 
time of great decay and deadness, and seech all partakers and promoter: 
a sensible and very awful withdraw of of it, 
the Holy Spirit from his sanctuary 
among us. That they be not ignorant of Satan 
devices; that they watch and pra 


oT} k? 4] against errors and misconduct of 
v6 » ae Or ‘yY SAV , ' . ! —- 
oo prowees Were, ey SAY, kind, lest they blemish and hinder 


¢ > » Te lee »?? : : » 
“ appears to be remarkable” in the which they desire to honour an 
following respects; namely, ‘‘on  yance; particlularly, that they do no’ 
account of the numbers wrought make secret impulses on their mi 
upon’’—the suddenness and quick without a due regard to the wn 
progress of it, many persons and W0rd, the rule of their % : AA Ver 
places being surprised with the dangerous mistake which we app 
. hend some in these times have g 
gracious visit together, or near . rm . +} 
I t] 3 ) af into. That toavoid Arminianism they 
: »g > > v: : r . 
a ous re same time, the neavenly do not verge to the opposite side of A 
influence diffusing itself far and tinomianism; while we would | 
wide, like thelight ef the morning,”’ others take good heed to emai 
—‘‘ also in respect of the degree of lest they be by some led into, or fixed 
operation, both in a way of terror in Arminian tenets, under the pret 
and in a way of consolation; at- of opposing Antinomian errors. a 


. e e > t H > > 118 
tended in many with unusual bodily aymen do not invade the minster’ 

3 office, and under a pretence of exho 
effects. 


. . ing’ set up preaching > W hich is \ 
" P _ <“c a fn) in) 4 
Respecting these ‘bodily ef. contrary to gospel order, and tends 


fects,’ after explaining the true na-  jntroduce errors and confusion int 
ture of conversion, the Pastors say, church. That ministers do not i 


After some introductory remarks 
the ministers at Boston say, 


repre 


senting this work as all enthusiasm 














‘| e provine e of others, and in ordina- 
yy cases preach in another’s parish 
heat his knowle ‘dge, and against 
consent: Nor encourage raw anc 
dis screet young candidates in rushing 
to partic ‘ular ‘places, and preaching 
ublicly or privately as some have 
fo the no small disrepute and 
damage of the work in places where it 
promised to flourish Though 
sume time we would have min- 
atcrs show their regard to the spiritu- 
| welfare of their people, by suifering 
em to partake of the gifts and gra- 
of able, sound, and zeulous preach- 
ere of the word, as God 1n his provi- 
ce may give opportunity theretor 


once 


it the 


Being persus — God has in this ay 

rkably blessed the labours of 
some of his st ere who have travel- 
ed i preachn pg he gospel of Cirist. 
That people beware of entertaining 


! against their own pastors, 
ddo not run into unscriptural sep- 
That they do not indulge a 
disputatious spirit, which has been at- 
{ nor 
usness, 


{10ns. 


ed with mischievous eflects ; 
ver a spirit of censor 
charitableness, and rash judging the 


state of others. 


Respecting the fruits of the re- 
vival, the Pastors say, ‘* of those 
who were judged hopetully con- 
erted, and made a public profess- 
ion of religion, there have been 
ewer mstances of scandal and 
upostasy than might be expected 

that as far as we are able to form 
the religion 

lately changed much for the bet- 
ter in many of our towns and con- 
There appears to be 
mr experimental sodliness and 

ly Christianity, 
remember 
seen before.’’ 

Many of the letters sent to the 
meeting are interesting, as contain- 
ing much of the local histories of the 
parishes. But I shall select from 
these only a few scattered passages. 
‘The Rev. Peter Thacher, Pastor 
i the first church in Middlebo- 
rough, writes, 


udoment, face of 


frevations. 


$ can have ever 


we 


'here have been above two hundred 
judoment of charity 


You, L—No. VII 4 


than the most of 


savingly 
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wrought on since November 1741. Di 
vers before that had been met with 
under the ministry of the Rev. Mr 
Daniel Rogers and the Rev. Mr 
Wheelock, not included in this num- 
ber. But on one day in November 
aforesaid, above eighty were pricked 
at the heart by a sermon from Rom. 
vill. 1., had here from the Rev. Mr. 
Josiah Crocker. Scarce a sermon de- 
livered after that wonderful day, but 
the hearts of some scem to be reached 
by conviction, conversation, or conso- 
lation. ‘This revival of the power of 
godliness appears to be the genuine 
work of the Holy Spirit accompanying 
his word, and in answer to a spirit of 
prayer poured out from God to plead 
with faith in Christ for this good. 
Spiritual things are now treated and 
felt as realitics. We have not known 
visions, nor trances, nor revelations. 
But brotherly exhorting with more 
modesty and affection than hath been 
represented. 


From the Rev. Daniel Putnam, 


Pastor of the second Church in 
Reading. 

Sometime in the beginning of 
March 1742, under a sense of the 


great decay of religion ameng us, we 
kept a day of fasting and prayer, to 
seek to God for the pouring out of his 
Spirit upon us, and God was pleased 
out of his abundant grace to give us 
speedy answers of our prayer. For 
the space of five or six weeks, more 
or less of my people younger and eld- 
er came to my house every day in 
the week except Sabbaths; and mani- 
festly under a work of conviction, deep- 
lv concerned for the state of their 
souls. 


From the Rev. John Rogers, the 
venerable Pastor of the first Church 
in Ipswich. 


I shall on the very day of your pro- 
posed Meeting, viz. July 7th, (God 
continuing my life to that day) enter 
on the 78th year of my age, and in the 
54th of my ministry. And now desire, 
as | have utmost reason, to bless God 
who has given me to see a day of such 
marvellous power and grace, partic- 
ularly in this and since the 


: place, 
tev. Mr Tennent 


Whitefield and 
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came among us; wherein great num- 
bers of our young people, and others 
of more advanced age give clear evi- 
dence of a saving change wrought in 
them, and by the fruits of the Spirit 
show that they are born of the Spirit : 
And many persons of Christian expe- 
riences before, have been greatly re- 
vived, enriched with grace, establish- 
ed and comforted by a new influence, 
in and through the word read and 
preached. 


He speaks of the revival of ‘a 
most powerful and clear work of 
grace wrought in the hearts of mul- 
titudes, from one end of the land to 
the other ;’’ and adds, ‘‘ All such 
as believe it with their heart, will 
confess it with their mouth.”’ 

The Rev. Oliver Peabody of the 
little Church at Natick, writes, 


Among my little people, (I would 

mention it tothe glory of the rich grace, 
and of the blessed Spirit of God,) there 
have been very apparent strivings and 
operations of the Holy Ghost among 
ndians and English, young and old, 
male and female. There have been 
added to our church (of such as I hope 
shall be saved) about fifty persons of 
different nations, since the beginning 
of last March, was two years, whose 
lives in general witness to the sincer- 
ity of their profession. Here we nev- 
er had any crying out in an extraor- 
dinary manner, but the Holy Spirit has 
been pleased to work in a more calm 
way; but I hope effectually. 


He adds in a postscript 


f would particularly remark that 
some with whom I have conversed 
date their convictions which have been 
still carried on without any great in- 
termission, before ever Mr. White- 
field came hither. And, also, that 
about fifteen years age we had some- 
thing like this at Natick. 


From the Rev. William Shurt- 
leff, of the second church in Ports- 


mouth, N. H. 


I must at the same time declare there 
has not been that disturbance from lay- 
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exhorters, from an invasion of the m 
isterial office, and many other irr, ” 
larities, that have been complained o 
in many other places. And here | 
would take leave with all humility ; 
say, that had I the opportunity of be 
ing with you, whilst I should gladl; 
bear testimony against these thins. 
wheresoever they prevail, I should be 
tor using a becoming care that the di: 
orders complained of might not be mag 
nified in an undue measure, and th; 
nothing might come under that char 
acter and denomination that is not \ 
thy of it. Whilst I should be for ovard 
ing our pulpits and parishes agaiys' 
bold and ignorant intruders, and such a¢ 
may unjustly pretend to an extraord 
ary calland warrant from God, ] sh 

be careful that none of the zea! 
and faithful preachers of the everls 
ting gospel, and important doctrine: 
of it might be excluded, being per: 
ded that God has blessed the labours 
of strangers and even of itinerant 
among the people with whom I a 
concerned. 


From the Rev. Jeremiah Wi: 
of the church in Berwick. 


With respect to the ordaining 
missionaries, Which has been practiced 
for some time in the country, and has 
been lately voted a disorder, I canno’ 
join in censuring it as such; or in ci 
demning the practice of separating 
some of the fraternity, that are qual 
fied for it, tothe sacred ministry, ¥ 
there is manifest occasion for it 


From six of the pastors of | 
Eastern Association in the count 


of York. 


As to disorders in practice, su 
private persons of no education, \ 
out any regular call taking upon t 
to preach the word of God; the ordain 
ing and separating any person to ti 
work of the evangelical ministry 
large, and without a special relat 
to any particular charge to enter in 
the regular districts of settled minis 
ters; persons assuming to themseiv 
the prerogative of God to look into 4 
judge the hearts of others, censurim; 
and condemning their brethren, 4 
especially their ministers, as Pharie 
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{rminians, blind, and unconverted, &c. 
nd ypon these pretended grounds ma- 
cag af actual separation from their 
spective pastors, though they open- 
» disavow the above-mentioned errors, 
nd are reguiar in their lives ; all which 
tt rs and disorders being of perni- 

Ws consequence, as tending to ob- 
ceure the glorious work of God, bring 
‘into disrepute and obstruct the pro- 
ross of it, we would in like manner 
our joint and solemn testimony 


, 


near 
From the Rev. David Hall of Sut- 


But I conceive that in general the 
subjects of this work, are groundlessly 
charged with such errors and evils at 
his day; and indeed I marvel not at 

For as there are very sad tinct- 
wes of Arminianism in many ; so with 
ie subjects of that error, the pure 
Joetrine of free grace, and justification 
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by faith alone, are often charged upon 
as Antinomian errors. And with the 
dead formalist, that sacred zeal, which 
is kindled in the breast of true beliey- 
ers, from the sanctifying Spirit, form- 
ing their hearts to love, and drawing 
forth the powers of their souls in a 
fervent lively manner, to pursue the 
great duties required of us by God in 
his word; why allthis is by such term- 
ed enthusiasm. 

And no wonder therefore there are 
sO many enemies to the blessed work 
of God in the land; seeing it is to be 
feared there are so many, who would 
have all be counted Enthusiasts, Anti 
nomians, &c., that are under any 
powerful constraints from the views of 
divine sovereignty and grace. 

But let such men think what they 
will of their slighting the precious 
showers of divine grace; yet I am ot 
the opinion of Mr. Edwards of North- 
ampton, that the GREAT sEHOVAH of 4 
truth has been in New-England 





inalysis of the Principles of Rhe- 
torical Delivery, as applied in 
Reading and Speaking. By Es- 
eNEZER Porter, D. D., Bart- 
lett Professor of Sacred Rheto- 
ric in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover. Andover: Mark New- 
ian; and others. 





We shall always hail with pleas- 
re any successful effort to improve 
rhetorical delivery. When a book 
appears on the subject of Elocu- 
tion, bearing the name of one who 
ias long been professor of oratory 
in our oldest Theological Semina- 
ty, and is acknowledged to possess 
idiscriminating and correct taste, 
our expectations are raised as to 
the execution of the work. Thata 
reatise of this kind is needed, 
‘hich shall be judicious, discrimi- 
iting, perspicuous, and practical, 

se will believe whose business 





REVIEWS 


it is to instruct in this too much 
neglected branch of education 
The books heretofore used, with 
different degrees of merit, have 
much that is plainly erroneous, or 
deal too profusely in mechanical 
and impracticable theories. They 
also will coincide in this opinion 
who consider how small is the pro- 
portion of our public speakers, 
whose elocution is natural and easy 
A preacher with a highly pleasing 
delivery is a personage so uncor 
mon, that although he is superficial 
in attainments, he will obtain a 
fame and influence while he lives, 
which the man of solid sense and 
extensive acquisition fails to ac- 
quire. ‘The wretched speaker may 
give us valuable thought, but we 
shadl often be toolistless to prize it 
the man of good delivery may give 
us trash, and we shall be tempted 
to deem it solid gold, 


304 Porter's Analysis. (Jen 
When we proceed toinquirewhy articulate sounds, has already »; 
bad habits of speaking prevail to ceived the difference usually mad 
such extent, we find that they can- between the tones of conversatic 
not be attributed in all, norin most and those of reading. Let jy 
cases, to any defect of voice or tempt to imitate the continyoy 
taste. Many ofthe worst speakers language of conversation, and they 
have voices of uncommon clearness, give ita book, and let it attempt +, 
flexibility, and compass, and can _ imitate the voice in reading, and 
readily detect any fault in the de- will perceive that it already expres; 
livery of others. ‘Tcheir conversa- es, in its unmeaning sounds, the va 
tion is conducted in tones which riety of the one and the monoto: 
are natural and pleasing. Request ofthe other. The same spirit of 
one of them to give you the sub- imitation has a similar influenc 
stance of the sermon he has just de- when this child begins to read a 
livered, and he will do it without the village school. ‘* Among in 
any of that fa'se emphasis, and un-_ structors of children scarcely on 
couth modulation practised in the in fifly thinks of carrying his pr 
pulpit, and with the nicest discrimi- cepts beyond correctness in uttering 
nation of sense, and the most just words, and a mechanical attention 
and eloquent expression of feeling. to pauses. So that a child who 
But write down this very conversa- speaks the words of a sentence dis 
tion and request him to read it, and _ tinctly and fluently, and ‘* minds the 
the whole style of his delivery will stops,’’ as it is called, is without 
be altered ; his emphasis, cadence, scruple, pronounced a good read 
tones, modulation, will be different, er.’”* 
and his expression of countenance, Be the composition the simples 
and probably every manifestation of and the most colloquial in its sty! 
feeling, will disappear. Let him the child feels bound to read it! 
commit it to memory and deliver it the artificial tones used by his 1 
publicly ; and a new and inexpres-  structors, parents, and companion: 
sive gesture will be substituted, At a suitable age, this child, nowa 
with tones and emphasis, more ani- youth, is transferred to the academy 
mated perhaps than his reading Herc he first learns to declaim, and 
tones, but if possible more un- adopts the artificial tones preva 
couth. in these institutions. These 
While this man has receivedfrom carried to the college. Here t 
God all which isnecessary torender are modified perhaps by oti 
lim an eloquent speaker, he hasin- equally artificial, and the stud 
sensibly formed habits fatal to ajust enters his professional studies wi 
elocution. These,instead of being a burden of false habits in deliver 
overcome, are usually confirmed by which cling to him through li! 
the practice of public speaking. UEspecially is this the case m 
He reads his psalm with a sing- clerical profession in which less 0 
song tone, and his weekly lesson portunity is afforded, of chan; 
from the scriptures with an alter- habits of speaking than in the pr 
nate and oradual elevation ofthe’ tice ofthe law. 
voice tillit reaches a certain pitch, The history we have now give! 
and a gradual and alternate depres- we do not doubt will be found to > 
sion of it to the same cadence in substantially that of almost ¢ 
every sentence, public speaker who is stifl and 
It is not difficult to uaderstand natural in his mode of deliv 


‘ 
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now th eC ibits were forme d. ‘J ic He may at times have be Be 
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ible of his faults, and have endeav- 
oured to free himself from their 
‘hraldom ; but, discouraged at his 
nsuccessful attempt, he has re- 
| ven into former habits ; or, igno- 
rant what is requisite to form cor- 
rect habits, has blundered out of 
jis old ones into others equally 
had. 

He may, however, have escaped, 
and completed his professional stu- 
lies atolerably good speaker. He 
has now new duties to discharge. 
fhe is a clergyman, amid the fa- 
jour of his weekly preparation, he 

little time for any attention to 
the mere delivery of his sermons. 
He comes before the public an in- 
experienced young man. Others 
ire sitting under his ministry in ma- 
ny respects fitted to be his imstruct- 
ors. Oppressed with diflidence, he 
may fear a direct look at his andi- 
ence, and, fastening his eyes on his 
notes, may hurry through his dis- 
course with a precipitancy and la- 
bour fatal to rhetorical eflect. 
Bashfulness may thus originate bad 
habits in a young speaker, which 

vill remain through life. 

Since somany are labouring with 
n unnatural delivery, it is desira- 
ble that something should be done 
for their relief, as well as for the 

dof those who are training up for 
public duties. ‘The only sure safe- 
uard is to be found in modes of 
education adapted to the forma- 
tion of public speakers. But these 
cannot exist till ** a race of teach- 


rs shall arise, competent as living 


models, to regulate the tones of 


their pupils. ‘These teachers are 
to be themselves formed.” But 
how shall this be effected? It 
will answer no good purpose to 
tell those who are wishing to be- 
come public speakers, to speak of- 
ten; their speaking confirms their 
ngracious tones and false empha- 

Our author discusses this point in 
ne following words : 


Ye have seen that a man. with no 
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defects of intellect or of sensibility, 
may have great faults in the manage- 
ment of his voice as a speaker. These 
perhaps he acquired in childhood, just 
as he learned to speak at all, or to 
speak English rather than French,—by 
imitation. His tones both of passion 
and articulation, are derived from an 
instinctive correspondence between the 
ear and voice. If he had been born 
deaf, he would have pessessed neither. 
Now in what way shall he break up his 
bad habits, without so much attention 
to the analysis of speaking sounds, 
that he can in some good degree dis- 
tinguish those which he would wish to 
adopt or avoid? How shall he correct 
a tone, while he cannot understand 
why it needs correction, because he 
chooses to remain ignorant of the only 
language in which the fault can possi 
bly be ‘describe d? Let him study and 
accustom himself to apply a few ele- 
mentary principles, and then he may at 
least be able to understand what are 
the defects of his own intonations.—-p. 


4 
38. 


The question as to voice, is, are 
there any settled principles in elocu 
tion? When a skilful teacher has 
read to his pupils a sentence for thei: 
imitation, is there any reason why he 
should have read it as he did !—or why 
he or they should read it again in the 
same manner? Can that reason be 
made intelligible Doubtless it may. 
if it is founded on any stated law of'de 
livery. The pupils then, need not rest 
in a servile imitation of their teacher's 
manner, but are entitled to ask why 
his emphasis, or inflection, or cadence: 
was so, and not otherwise; and th 


\Y 
s a i} 


they may be able to transfer the sam. 
principles toother cases. Then too, o1 
skilful teacher, by means of such inte!- 
ligible analysis, may assist other teac] 
ers, Whos capacity is equa! to his own 
but whose experience has been le 
than his.—pp. 39, 40. 


é 


Such an analysis of speaking 
tones would enable those, who have 
a bad delivery, to detect their faults. 
and to fix upon the exact causes of 
them; and would suggest the reme 
dy to be used, which, without such 
analysis, is a most difficult thing to 
prescribe. 

Obvious as these remarks are. the 
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tones of a natural elocution have 
not been analyzed till within a few 
years. The plain reasonof this is, 
the slight attention hitherto bestow- 
ed on the management of the voice. 
From the daysof Quintillian to those 
of Sheridan, while much labour was 
employed on the matter of elo 
quence, the instrument of elo- 
quence was strangely neglected. 
The regulation of the voice was 
aided by no rules founded on scien- 
tific grounds, but whoever wrote on 


the subject, quoted the precepts of 


Quintillian without bestowing a 
thought on the principles which 
govern a just and natural delivery. 
Hence though elocution has been 
constantly taught from the days of 
Pericles, its ‘teachers have _la- 
boured in the dark, and attacked the 
hydra of false delivery at the great- 
est disadvantage. When we in- 
quire into the reason of this, we 


find that there is something intrin- 
sically difficult in the analysis of 
speaking tones, 
permanent in 


because they are 
not their nature. 
Ever varying, the nicest perception, 
the most painful application, and 
the soundest judgment, are needed 
to ascertain their nature, and give 
them so far a form and name that 
their nice shades can be made per- 
ceptible. It is at the same time 
sufficiently obvious, that while natu- 
ral science and intellectual philoso- 
phy have received much and close 
attention, there have been but few 
labourers in this department, and 
those but poorly qualified for their 
task. Little can be done in elocu- 
tion as a science, tll men of nice 
discrimination make it their serious 
study ; nor can such men labour in 
this department with success, if they 
indulge in theorizing, or spend their 
time in manufacturing rules not 
founded on careful analysis of speak- 
ing tones. 

Sheridan was sensible of this ne- 
cessity, and the result of his inves- 
tigations is a valuable work which 

one 1 ould 


every should read who w 
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not be ignorant of the commo 
sense principles of managing tlic 
voice, with which, some are wnac 
quainted, who, so far as regard 
strength and closeness of thought 
are our best preachers. But She; 
idan himself was not satisfied wit! 
his own efforts to define those qual 
ities of voice which were the sy! 
jects of his seriofis investigation 
There was something in good de. 
livery, which flitted like a shadoy 
before every attempt he made to 
apprehend it. Walker has too gen 
erally enjoyed the credit of havin 
first analyzed the tones of conversa. 
tion, and of having pointed out th 
distinction between the rising and 
falling inflection. It was a musi- 
cian named Stecle, however, to 
whom we owe this distinction, i: 
work entitled, ‘‘ Prosodia Rationa 
lis,’ published a number of year 
previous tothat of Walker. Anoth 
er author stated the same distinc 
tionin *‘ the Art of delivering writ 
ten language,” which was published 
somewhat earlier than Walker’ 
Treatise. To Walker, howeve 
we are indebted for the first attemp' 
tu establish practical rules for th: 
adjustment of the inflections. 

The distinction, just alluded | 
constitutes the principal differenc 
between the tones of the voice 
conversation and those expressed 
music. In music each tone 1s pr 
longed on the same key, but 
speaking, the tones consist of slides 
of the voice through several note: 
of the octave while the sound of « 
syllable is forming. These slide 
are either upward or downward, 0! 
ure united on the same syllable o 
word. An important part of good 
clocution, consists in making thes 
slides in the proper places, with su 
ficient and not excessive strength: 
voice, with distinctness, Just moat 
lation and gesture. 

The imitators of Walker 
adopted his fundamental princip!t 
and followed him more or less ¢ re 
ly. Wright in England, Knowles 


| 
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and Ewing in Scotland, have im- 
tated him without adding much 
that is valuable to his system, or 
freeing it to any great degree, of the 
obscurity exhibited in its develop- 
ment, or the fancifulness in its ap- 
plication. For though Walker has 
broached, in our apprehension, the 
true system of elocution, we rare- 
ly meet with a book so ebocure as his 
treatise, or so burdened with ab- 
surd and impracticable rules. It 
defies the power of the strongest 
memory to retain all his distinc- 
tions: and some of them, could 
they be rendered familiar, would so 
islead him who should endeavour 
)put them in practice, and so fet- 
erand harrass him in the act of de- 
very, as greatly to pain his hear- 
ers, unless there were some native 
excellency in his speaking, to atone 
ior the fanciful emphasis borrow- 
ed from Walker. ‘The fact with 
Walker, seems to have been, that 
having discovered the few princi- 
ples which give to elocution harmo- 
uy and variety, he has thrust them 
lorward as a doting parent does his 
child, into places where they do not 
veiong. 
Perhaps we ought to qualify our 
remarks, lest they should be deem- 
ed too sweeping. Walker has fail- 
ed, chiefly in his rules for harmo- 
uc inflection. The inflections he 
has given for the sentence, con- 
sting of a series of members, seem 
us to be almost entirely artificial. 
The same may be said of his rules 
or reading poetry. Hence the 
ight success which has attended 
i¢ application of his principles, and 
‘he undeserved contempt with 
which they are treated by those 
vhose opinions on this subject 
‘ould be worthy of regard, could 
‘e believe them to be the results 
' knowledge and deliberation. 
Much of this however must be 
harged upon the imitators of Walk- 
t, especially in our own country, 
vho, with a few exceptions, have 
med his principles to extremes, 
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and rendered the whole system con 
plicated and suspicious. 

We shall be forgiven for introdu- 
cing these remarks on Walker, since 
they seem to be required in notic 
ing a book which adopts his theory, 
and professes, though with much 
modesty, to correct and simplify 
his system. It should be a subject 
of rejoicing that one so well qualifi- 
ed as the Bartlett Professor at An- 
dover has undertaken this task. It 
is well known that Walker’s system 
has been the subject of his attentive 
examination, and that he has suc- 
cessfully exemplified in his own 
practice the benefit of an acquaint- 
ance with vocal inflections. 

His chapter on inflections is one 
of great value. It reduces to a 
small compass what in Walker is 
spread over many pages. It con 
fines the application of the inflec 
tions to *‘ the rhetorical principles 
of language where tones express 
sentiment.” Dr. Porter’s “Rules,” 
besides being few in number, are 
perspicuous, and commend them 
selves to the common sense of the 
reader. They could have been fra- 
med only by a nice observation of 
the human voice and a thorough 
investigation of the principles which 
govern it. Knowles, Ewing, and 
Wright, and those who have written 
on this subject in our own country 
have copied Walker’s faults, but 
our author, after borrowing his lead 
ing distinction in the tones of the 
voice, has proceeded nearly as ii 
Walker had not written on the sub 
ject. ‘This was necessary in redu 
cing to system what was without 
form and void. 

We may be permitted to suggest 
however, the query whether Rule 
V. p. 54, will not lead the student 
to suppose that tender emotion is 
always expressed by the rising slide, 
and whether, ifit does give him this 
impression, it will not mislead. To 


us it seems that tender emotion is 
frequently marked by the modula 
tion simply. <A cas 


? 


“in point wil! 
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be found in the exercises appended 
to the volume No. 104, ‘* Epitaph 
on Mrs. Mason.”’ It is one of the 
most tender expressions of conjugal 
affection mourning over the depart- 
ed object of love that we ever read. 
Yet it seems to us, tenderness is 
expressed in this case by modulation 
rather than by the slides of the 
voice. 

So simple seems to us the analy- 
sis of vocal inflections we wonder 
it had not sooner occurred to the 
teachers of elocution. Some in- 
flections are easily distinguished. 
Sterne observed the use of the cir- 
cumflex long before it was noticed 
by any writer on elocution. He 
represents Trim as giving this ac- 
cent toa text and thus pervert- 
ing its sense. ‘l'riin reads, ‘ for 
we trist we have a good con- 
science.” ‘* Trust !—Trust we 
have a good conscience!’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly Trim,’ quoth my father, in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘ you give that sen- 
tence a very improper accent—you 
read it with such a sneering tone, 


as if the parson was going to abuse 


b 


the apostle.’ 

This chapter on inflections our 
readers will recognise as having ap- 
peared before the publicin a pamph- 
let form, under the title ‘* Analysis 
of Vocal Inflections,’? in which 
shape it was favourably received. 
As it now appears, it is greatly en- 
larged, and improved. 

The sentiments advanced by our 
author on emphasis seem to us 
founded in truth. 


EmpnHasis is governed by the laws of 


sentiment, being inseparably associated 
with thought and emotion. It is the 
most important principle, by which elo- 


cution is related to the operations of 


mind. Hence when it stands opposed 
to the claims of custom or of har‘nony 
these always give way to its suprema- 
cy. The accent which custom attach- 


es to a word, emphasis may supersede ;. 


as we have seen under the foregoing 
article. Custom requires a cadence at 
the final pause, but emphasis often 


- 


turns the voice upwards at the end 
sentence; as, 


Ola 


You was paid to fight against Alexand, 
not to rail at him. 


Harmony requires the voice fo 
at the pause before the cadence; whe) 
as emphasis sometimes prescribes 
falling slide at this pause, to enti 
the sense; as, 


Better to reign in Aéll, than sery: 
Aéaven. 


Now I presume that every one wh 
is at all accustomed to accurate obser 
ation on this subject, must. be sensib 
how very little this grand principk 
regarded in forming our eurliest habit 
of eloeution ; and therefore how hoy 
less are all efforts to correct what 
wrong in these habits, without a just 
knowledge of emphasis. 

What then is emphasis ? Without 
staying to assign reasons why | 
dissatisfied with definitions heretotor 
given by respectable writers, the { 
lowing is offered as more complet 
in my opinion, than others which | ha 
seen. Emphasis is a distinctive utter 
ance of words which are especially srg 
nificant, with such a degree and ki 
stress, as conveys their meaning 1 
best manner.— pp. 70, 71. 


As a specimen of his mod 
treating the subject, we quote 
following passage. 


But to show that emphasis attache: 
itself not to the part of speech, but 
the meaning of a word, let one of t 
little words become important in s 
and then it demands a correspond 
stress of voice. 

We have an example in the tw 
lowing senteuces, ending with the pa 
ticiple so. In one it is used incidenta 
and is barely to be spoken distinct, 
the other it is the chiefword, and 
be spoken forcibly. ‘ And Saul 
unto Michal, why hast thou decéir 
meso?” ‘Then said the high prie: 
are these things sé?” 

Another example may show how 
change of stress on a particle chan 
the entire sense of a sentence. Int 
narrative of Paul’s voyage from Tr 
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to Jerusalem, it is said, “ Paul had de- 
termined to sail by Ephesus. This 
centence With a moderate stress on 
Ephesus, implies that the apostle meant 
to stop there ; just as a common phrase, 
«the ship is going to Holland by Liv- 
erpool,” implies that she will touch at 
the latter place. 

Now what was the fact in the case 
of Paul? ‘The historian says, ‘he 
hasted to be at Jerusalem, on the day — 
of Pentecost.” Therefore he could 
not afford the time it would require to 
visit his dear friends, the Ephesian 
church, and he chose to pursue his _voy- 
age without seeing them. But canthe 
words be made to express this sense ? 
Perfectly ;—and that with only an in- 
crease of stress on one particle. “ Paul 
had determined to sail by Ephesus.” 

Another example shows us a suc- 
cession of small words raised to impor- 
tance, by becoming peculiarly signifi- 
cant. In Shakspeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, Bassanio had received a ring 
from his wife, with the strongest pro- 
testation that it should never part from 
his finger; but, in a moment of gen- 
erous gratitude for the preservation 
of his friend’s life, he forgot this prom- 
ise, and gave the ring to the officer to 
whose kind interposition he ascribed 
that deliverance. With great morti- 
fication at the act, he afterwards made 
the following apology to his wife, an un- 
emphatic pronunciation of which leaves 
itscarcely intelligible; while distinct 
emphasis on a few small words gives 
it precision and vivacity, thus: 


Ifyou did know ro whom I gave the ring, 

Ifyou did know ror whom | gave the ring, 

And would conceive for wuat I gave the 
ring, 

And how unwiLuincty [| left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted sur the 


ring, 
You would abate the strength of your dis- 
pleasure. 


In the case that follows too, we see 
how the meaning of a sentence often 
depends on the manner in which we ut- 
terone short word. ‘‘ One of the ser- 
vants of the high priest, (being his kins- 
man whose ear Peter cut off,) saith, 
did not I see thee in the garden with 
tin?” Now if we utter this as most 
readers do, with a stress on kinsman, 
snd a short pause after it, we make 
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the sentence affirm that the man whose 
ear Peter cut off was kinsman to the 
high priest, which was not the fact. 
But a stress upon Ais, makes this ser- 
vant, kinsman to another man, who re- 
ceived the wound. 

One more example may suffice, on 
this point. When our Saviour said to 
Peter;—* Lovest thou me more than 
these ?”—he probably referred to the 
confident professions of his own attach- 
ment to Christ, which this apostle had 
presumed would remain unshaken, 
though that of his brethren should fail; 
but which professions he had wofully 
violated in the hour of trial. If this 
is the spirit of the question, it is a ten- 
der but severe admonition,which would 
be expressed by emphasis,thus ; ‘‘ Lov- 
est thou me, more than these?’ that 
is, more than thy brethren love me ? 

But respectable interpreters have 
supposed the question to refer to 
Peter’s affection merely, and to con- 
trast two objects of that affection; 
and this would change the emphasis 
thus;—‘* Lovest thou me more than 
these ?”’—that is, more than thou lov- 
est thy brethren ?—pp. 73—75. 


On the most important point un- 
der Emphasis, the Rev. Professor 
has been forced to dissent from 
Walker. Walker lays down the 
universal proposition, that ‘* Wher- 
ever we place emphasis, we suggest 
the idea of contradistinction ;”’ in 
other words, that emphasis always 
implies antithesis. But this is 
shown to be plainly incorrect. Con- 


trast, being a principal source of 


emotion, is a very important ground 
of emphasis, but it is not the sole 
ground. 


There are other sources, besides an- 
tithetic relation, from which the mind 
receives strong and vivid impressions, 
which it is the office of vocal language 
to express. Thus exclamation, apos- 
trophe, and bold figuresin general, de- 
noting high emotion, demand a cories- 
pondent force in pronunciation; and 
that too in many cases where the em- 
phatic force laid on a word is absolute, 
because the thought expressed by that 
word is forcible of itself, without any 
aid from contrast. Of this the reader 
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may be satisfied by noting such ex- 
amples as these: 


Up! comrades,—ip !— 
Wo unto you, Pharisees !— 

Heénce !—home, you idle creatures,— 
Angels / and ministers of grdce,—de- 
fend us, me ie 

Again, our author dissents from 
Walker in his theory of emphatic 
inflection. ‘*'The grand distinct- 
ion,’ says Walker, ‘* between the 
two emphatic inflections is ; ‘* The 
falling inflection affirms something 
in the emphasis, and denies what is 
opposed to it in the antithesis ; while 
the emphasis in the rising inflection, 
affirms something in the emphasis, 
without denying what is opposed to 
it in the antithesis.’ ‘* The a- 
mount of more than twenty pages 
designed by Walker to illustrate 
this position,’? says the Professor 
‘‘is simply this; When affirmation 
is opposed to negation, the emphatic 
word or clause which affirms, has 
the falling inflection, and that which 
denies, the rising.’ This, however, 
it is remarked, applies only to 
strong aflirmation ; in qualified af- 
firmation, the affirmative clause 
takes the rising slide or circumflex. 
The general rule is ‘‘ the falling in- 
flection denotes positive affirmation, 
or enunciation of thought with en- 
ergy; the rising either expresses 
negation, or qualified and condi- 
tional aflirmation.’’—pp. 80—88. 

Emphasis, however, sometimes 
extends to several words in a sen- 
tence so as to constitute an emphat- 
ic clause. ‘The want of proper dis- 
tinctions as to this species of em- 
phasis in the opinion of our author, 
occasioned the dispute between 
Garrick and Johnson, respecting 
the seat of emphasis in the ninth 
commandment ; 


‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” Garrick laid 
the stress on shalt, to express the au- 
thority of the precept ; Johnson on not, 
to express its negative character. But 
clearly both are wrong, for in neither 
of these respects is this command to 
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be distinguished from others With 
which it is connected. And if we placg 
the stress on fa/se or on neighbour. stil] 
an antithetic relation is suggested. 
which does not accord with the design 
of the precept. Now let it be ob. 
served, that here is a series of precepts 
forbidding certain sins against may, 
our neighbour. Lach of these is intro. 
duced with the prohibitory phrase 
* thou shalt not,’ and then comes th, 
thing forbidden; in the sixth, kill. 
—in the eighth, stead ;--in the nint); 
‘* bear false witness.” This shows the 
point of emphatic discrimination. |, 
the latter case, the stress falls not on 4 
single word, but on a clause, the Jast 
word of this clause, however, in the 
present case, demanding more stress 
than either of the others. 


In the chapter on modulation 
there are many valuable practical re 
marks. The term modulation 
used to denote ‘* that variety in 
managing the voice, which appear: 
inthe delivery of a good speaker.” 
This subject is discussed under the 
heads of Faults of Modulation 
their Remedies, Pitch of Voice. 
Quantity, Rhetorical Pause, Com- 
pass, Transition, Expression, Rep- 
resentation, and the Reading of 
Poetry. The faults of modulation 
ure happily and graphically deser- 
bed, and the proper remedies sug- 
cested. ‘To mark transition a no- 
tation is used, which is novel, but 
intelligible and of easy application 
Ve believe no other writer has 


adopted a device of this partic 
ular kind except Wright, and 


imperfect. Its 


why 
vi 


notation is very 
utility is obvious to any one 
has attempted to teach elocution 
The ability to mark a piece wit! 
such visible signs as shall direct the 
pupil in regard to the slides wluch 
sense and feeling require, and as 
to the modulation which nature 
suggests, must greatly facilitate the 
study of elocution. The fault 0! 
a pupil cannot be remembered }j 
the instructor till his declamatios 
is concluded, or if they are reco! 
lected, cannot be so defined by 
him, as to render them intelligiblé 
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With the notation furnished by this 
hook, we see not why all the con- 
ciderable faults in the management 
of the voice may not be noted at 
the instant, and rendered intelli- 
gible to the eye of the pupil. Such 
acontrivance has long been a de- 
eideratum, but it is now furnished 
to a considerable degree by the 
modern improve ment in this highly 
important science. We admit that 
it may be abused. ‘The notation 
may be too frequent, and the stress 
laid upon it by an instructor may 
render his pupil a mere automaton. 
\lmost the whole tribe of oneesed 
followers have erred egregiously 

this respect. We have scen some 
school books issued lately from the 
American press, to which the re- 
mark is applicable. Every line 
was crowded with signs of the cir- 
cumflex, and rising and falling 
slides. We judged that either the 
editors of the books had misapplied 
the new system, or that their own 


voices had an unequalled degree of 


flexibility. As we found ourselves 
not gifted with organs of speech to 
hit these inflections, and as we 
found our ear revolting when we 
infortunately succeeded in ex- 
pressing them, we concluded to 
pass them by, as we do the Greek 
accents, without suffering them to 
niluence our pronunciation. 

A few remarks are added to this 
chapter on reading hymns ; and 
vhoever has been tortured by the 

ating style in which hymns are 
reque tly read from the pulpit, 
lust wish that these remarks were 
more extended and aimed deeper 
at the root of the evil. All the 
faults are not noticed ; some which 
are considerable are passed by in 
silence. Perhaps the Rev. Pr ofes- 
sor would have treated this subject 
more fully, had he not felt that it 
would be in some measure a de- 
parture from the general subject, 
to 0 discuss particular faults in read- 
‘ng which are common in only one 
"the learned professions. We feel 
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anxious to see a juster taste prevail, 
not only inthe delivery of discour- 
ses, but in all public reading from 
the sacred desk. ‘‘ British wri- 
ters,’ says our author, ‘* have con- 
stantly complained of the dull, for- 
mal manner in which the Liturgy 
and the sacred Scriptures are read 
in their churches. And often, in 
the pulpits of our own country, the 
reading of the Bible is apparently 
so destitute, not of feeling and de- 
votion merely, but of all just dis- 
crimination, as to remind one of the 
question put by Philip to the noble- 
man of Ethiopia ; ‘* Understandest 
thou what thou readest ?” Our 
Psalms and Hymns we would have 
read with something of the feeling 
by which they were prompted ; and 
as they are to be sung by the choir, 
to music of the first masters, we do 
not wish the preacher to chant 
them in his own extemporaneous 
tune, devoid alike of harmony and 
sense. 

While on the subject of tones, 
we beg the privilege of mentioning 
what we have often noticed with re- 


eret, relative to the modulation of 


voice frequently used in religious 
conversation. Some people, (and 
their number is not too small for 
some of our readers to be embraced 
in it,) however naturally they may 
speak on all other subjects, as soon 
as they begin to converse on reli- 
cion, change their tones, and con- 
duct their whole conversation in 
the most dull and unwelcome ac- 
cents. A melancholy,heavy,unelas- 
tic, drooping node of expression is 
used, as if religion was one of the 
most ungrateful of all subjects. 
Tones of gaiety and mirth are not 
compatible with a subject so seri- 
ous, but certainly tones and empha- 
sis of cheerfulness and kindness are 
most agreeable to the spirit of our 
religion. If we do not err, the 
hum-drum manner in which some 
Christians converse on this most de- 
lightful of all subjects, is one prin- 
cipal cause of the aversion which 
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most young people feel to religious 
conversation and society. 

Dr. P.’s remarks on action, 
though not all new, are evidently 
the results, pretty extensively, of 
his own observation. ‘That they 
may not be useless is our earnest 
wish, for though appropriate action 
is far less important than good 
thought and correct modulation and 
emphasis, it is not unimportant. 
““The tap of Cesar’s finger was 
enough to awe a senate.”’ p. 116. 

When we see a minister lying on 
his cushion to read his sermon, we 
feel an irresistible propensity to 
sleep. When we see one sweeping 
a sibtaibe around him with his arms, 
as if they were the sails of a wind- 
mill, we are for a season too much 
attracted by the unnatural compass 
of the gesture,to regard the thought. 

Uressollius, a Jesuit, who wrote 
a valuable treatise on Elocution in 
Latin, thus describes a speaker 
whom he heard in his day. ‘** When 
he turned himself to the left, he 


spake a few words accompanied by 


a moderate gesture of the hand, 
then bending to the right, he acted 
the same part over again; then 
back again to the left, and present- 
ly to the right, at almost an equal 
interval of time he worked himself 
up to his usual gesture and his one 
kind of movement ; you could com- 
pare him only to the blindfolded 
Babylonian oxen going forward and 
returning by the same_ path.” 
‘© Some,’ says he, ‘hold their 
hands immoveable and turned to 
one side as if made ofhorn. I have 
seen some who exhibited the ful- 
ler’s dance and expressed their 
wit, as the old poet says, with their 
feet.””. (See Austin’s Chirenomia, 

p- 9.) We wishthere were noth- 
ing approaching this in preachers of 
the present day. Some of their 
faults are alluded to by our author, 

pp. 155—7, inthe notes. Such is 
‘* the rapid, dodging cast of the eye 
from the notes to the hearers, and 
back again ; implying a servile de- 
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pendance on what ts written, even 
in the most familiar declarations of 
the Bible.”’ So, ‘ that indefinis 
sweep of the eye, which passes from, 
one side to another of an assem), 
resting no where ; and that tremy 
lous, waving cast of the eye and 
winking of the eyelid, which is jp 
direct contrast to an open, manly 
expression of the face. Such is thy 
habit of fixing the eye on the floor 
of the aisle, or on a post or pannel, 
when it is raised from the notes, to 
avoid a direct look at the hearers.” 
But most disgusting is the preacher 
who ‘‘ assumes the gracefulness of 
a fine gentleman, as if he were prac. 
tising the lessons of an assembly 
room.’’ All affectation of manners, 
and all efforts at exquisite pronun- 
ciation we detest. 


In man or woman, but far most in man 

And most of all in man that ministers 

And serves the altar, in our souls we 
loathe 

All affectation. *Tis our perfect scorn 

Object of our implacable disgust. 


This whole chapter on action, 
is happy in its manner, and cannot 
be read attentively without advan- 
tage. 

The treatise is very properly a 
companied with exercises, the firs! 
part of which is arranged for th 
purpose of illustrating the princ 
ples laid down in the work, and is 
marked with the notation adopted 
by the author. Fixing this notati 
is somuch amatter of taste, that it ls 
to be doubted whether all will agr 
with the Professor as to the reading 
in every passage, and whether hie 
will not see fit hereafter to alter 
some of the marks he has affixed 
Whoever has learned from experi- 
ence the intrinsic difficulty of al 
works of this nature, unless he wit 
nesses grievous errors of judgment, 
will be disposed to obey the maxim 
‘*de gustibus non disputandum. 

In regard to the work as a whol 
though some of its parts exhib 
more marks of care than others, W' 
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nelieve it to be executed with much 
good sense, and with a degree of 
perspicuity and simplicity not equal- 
led in any of its kind. It was un- 
dertaken, as the author says in his 
preface, at the suggestion of others, 
and we trust it will be extensively 
adopted by instructors, especially 
in our colleges, as a classic on Elo- 
cution. In reply to letters of in- 
quiry addressed to several of the 
Presidents of Colleges, and to oth- 
er gentlemen, whether such a pub- 
lication was deemed necessary, a 
concurrent opinion was expressed, 
that our seminaries of learning 
greatly need a work on elocution, 
different in many respects from any 
thing hitherto published ; and a 
concurrent wish was expressed that 
the author should proceed in the 
preparation of such a work. 

Since elocution, though old as an 
art, is in its infancy as a science, 
we may expect treatises still more 
perfect when men of talent shall ap- 
ply themselves with diligence to the 
analysis of delivery. But whoever 
writes on this branch of education, 
we trust will imitate the author of 
this volume, if in nothing else, at 
least in his independence and mod- 
eration. Rules not founded in na- 
ture, will bring the whole science 
into contempt, or will increase the 
contempt which some exhibit to- 
wards it. In regard to all empirics, 
ind of consequence towards most, 
notall) of those itinerant elecution- 
ists who constitute themselves pro- 
lessors of oratory, we feel an impa- 
lience which equals, if it does not 
exceed, that of the Roman Crassus. 

‘| found,” said he, ‘*‘ that their 
new masters could teach nothing 
but vanity and impudence, and that 
under their teaching, our youth 
were forgetting, instead of learning 
what is truly valuable. Wherefore, 
when I was censor, I banished them 
by an edict.”’ 

If this effort of Dr. Porter, does 
but tend to excite public attention 
‘o the strangely neglected branch 
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of elocution, he will be abundantly 
repaid for his trouble ; and if we 
could say aught to excite interest 
in this subject, we feel that we 
should be conferring a blessing on 
the literary world, and, particularly 
on the community of preachers. We 
are well aware that some of our 
readers, to whose judgments we 
would pay proper deference, think 
all directions in elocution worse 
than useless. ‘ Let a man speak 
naturally,’ say they, ‘and let us 
have nothing artificial.” We en- 
tirely accord with this sentiment. 
But we would ask, How shall he 
speak naturally ? As we under- 
stand the case, a great part of our 
public speakers are so afflicted with 
bad habits of elocution, that they 
never do speak naturally, except in 
conversation and extemporaneous 
address. ‘The very business of the 
science of elocution is, to displace 
these habits by teaching such as 
are true to nature. It may be re- 
plied, that arbitrary rules, instead 
of removing all faults of elocution, 
only exchange one bad habit for an- 
other. Pt we contend for no ar- 
bitrary rules. We plead for those 
only founded on the principles 
which express sense and feeling in 
animated conversation, and thus 
give it harmony, variety, and inter- 
est. It may be replied that these 
principles will only harrass and con 

strain the speaker, who should en- 
deavour to conform to them. We 
cannot assent tothis opinion. Evy- 
ery day’s experience contradicts it. 
No child was born with the ability 
to read. Reading is entirely an 
art, governed throughout by rules, 
and rendered easy only by long 
practice. We hesitate not to say, 
more rules are applied in enuncia- 
ting a single sentence, than are in- 
volved in rhetorical elocution, in 
the strict sense of thatterm. Once 
these principles were not familiar, 
and then only did they produce he- 
sitation and constraint. So isit in 
relation to the rules of elocution 
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They embarrass only at the begin- 
ning, when they cross the track of 
established habits. Rendered fa 

miliar, they rather aid than retard 
delivery, and rather convey delight 
than excite disgust. If they des- 
troy bad habits of speaking and su- 
perinduce such as are natural, they 
will prevent perhaps much sin in 
the hearers of the gospel, and pro- 
long the lives of some of its pre ach- 
ers. Many a good pair of lungs 
will be delivered from the tearing 
and destructive effects of vocifera- 
tion, and heads accustomed to nod 
in broken slumbers in the house of 
God, will be erect and attentive. 
If we are asked why some of those 
who attempt to practise on Walk- 

er’s rules succeed so ill, we reply 
that his system has not till now 
been reduced to method, and ren- 
dered practicable ; and that those 


who have attempted to follow it 
and have not succeeded, have either 
abused it, or have spent too little 
time in practising according to its 
principles. 


Perhaps too, their taste 
or organs were so defective, that 
they never would have learned to 
speak well, by any method of prac- 
tice they would have been likely to 
adopt. 

The measures adopted in the 
generality of our schools and acad- 
emies with the view of forming or- 
ators, we have looked upon as ut- 
terly inadequate. In the first place, 
too little time is allotted to tl 
dy of elocution. An hour or two 
in a week, is all which is allowed 
by most of our schools, 
and higher sen 
men, we 


1c stu- 


colleges, 
Youns 

are supposed 

before they 


declaim. 


linaries. 
know, 
practise in private, ap- 
pear in public to But 
many neglect this almost entirely. 
"The chief advantage it would give 
them in most cases, should they 
pursue it, would be confidence and 
strength and compass of voice. As 
young men commonly declaim, they 
pay little regard to discriminating 
emphasis, and to variety of inflec- 
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tions and modulation. They y col 
sequently form, in almost eve ry 
stance, a style of elocution pon 
pous and stiff. Ifthe student shou|; 
at length discover that his spe aie 0 
is unnatural and should resolve t, 
change it, he must settle his ow 
system of elocution ; form his }» 
bits upon this system ; and be jis 
own instructor. All this mav be 
done, yet few young men have th 
snergy and perseverance requisite 
Called to speak but seldom, thy 
student feels public declamation 
be an intolerable burden, decries }: 
as a childish employment of little 
service, and uses all his ingenuit 
to avoid it. 

Time is not the only thing wan! 
ed in our schools, for the suce: 
ful study of elocution. Instructor: 
are often lamentably deficient 
the attention they bestow upon thi: 
department. A pupil declaims in 
their presence a few times only 
the course of a year. Their r: 
marks on his speaking are gener 
and extemporaneous. They do no! 
study his manner faithfully till thes 
understand his faults and excellen 
cies as a speaker ; and, of cours 
they are unable to give him thos 
minute instructions which are alow 
of much value to the student of elo 
cution. Exhortations may »b 
dealt out from time to time, fro. 
the tutorial, professorial, or presi- 
dential chair ; but however earne 
these exhortations, they will be di 
regarded so soon as the pupil per- 
ceives that they are not followed up 
habitual instructions of thos 
who dispense them. He too W 
easily lose his interest in this tru) 
important subject, and without re- 
sistance, will follow the multitud 
to do evil. No college facut! 
should be considered complete t!! 
it hus its professor of rhetoric, no! 
should any board of trustees b¢ sat 
isfied till they have so arranged 
studies of college as to allow hin 
time and opportunity for a fait! 
drilling of every student. Pu 
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in the 
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declamation, in our apprehension, 
notenough. This should be per- 
mitted only after the most careful 
study in private, of the meaning of 
the composition to be delivered, 
and the most careful practice in giv- 
ing to each word distinctness, with 
proper stress and inflection, and to 
the whole piece the modulation its 
spirit demands. One of the can- 
ons of interpretation is ;—The in- 
ierpreter should endeavour to 
throw himself into the circumstan- 
ces of the writer. The same should 
ve the unviolated canon of every 
student who speaks the writings of 
another. He should acquaint him- 
self, and his instructor should see 
that he does so, with the circum- 
stances under which the speech 
was originally delivered, the char- 
ter of the assembly, and the de- 
sign of the orator. Let a pupil 
speak one brief extract from De- 
mosthenes after such preparation, 
and it will be of more benefit to 
lim, than a hundred of the ditties 
which students in academies and 
colleges too often speak. Then, 
to use the often quoted language of 
Sheridan, ‘* within, the memory, 
the judgment, the passions, [of the 
pupil,} are all busy : without, eve- 
ry muscle, every nerve is exerted ; 
nota feature, not alimb but speaks. 
The organs of the body, attuned to 
the exertions of the mind, through 
kindred organs of the hearers, 
iistantaneously vibrate those ener- 
nies from soul to soul. Notwith- 
standing the diversity of minds in 
ie audience ; by the lightning of 
eloquence they are melted into one 
iiass—the whole assembly, actua- 
led in one and the same way, be- 
come, as it were, but one man, and 
lave but one voice—Let us march 
against Philip, let us fight for our 
liberties —let us conquer or die! It 
is obvious that this course will re- 
jure much attention from instruc- 
‘ors in this department ; a labori- 
us study of the pupil’s manner ; 
nd constant exertions to induce 
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him to throw off bad habits, and 
adopt the tones of earnest and elo- 
quent conversation. And it will 
require continual watchfulness on 
their part, to forewarn the student 
of dangers which threaten him from 
various causes. 

We say these things not because 
we are disposed to criminate those 
gentlemen who are already labour- 
ing in this department in some of 
our colleges. We can appreciate 
the arduousness of their office, and 
sympathize in the tedium of their 
miscellaneous and critical labours. 
We are happy to notice the testimo- 
ny which Dr. Porter bears to the 
results of their exertions. ‘* The 
fifteen years in which | have been 
connected with a Theological Sem- 
inary, which receives its members 
from all the colleges, have enabled 
me to observe, as | have done with 
much satisfaction, a gradual and 
growing advance, in our educated 
young men, as to the spirit of de- 
livery. This advance has _ been 
especially obvious since several of 
these colleges have had able Pro- 
fessors of Rhetoric and Oratory, a 
department of instruction in which 
it is presumed none of them can 
much longer remain deficient, con- 
sistently with the claims of public 
opinion.”? Until something effect- 
ual is done, which shall break down 
and root up bad habits of speaking ; 
the pulpit, and the bar, and the 
senate-house will not often resound 
with the stirring note of eloquence. 
Timely admonitions would guard 
the youthful speaker against the 
evil tendencies from which he will 
otherwise suffer. Were young 
preachers told that they would be 
tempted, through diffidence and 
other causes, to hurry in their de- 
livery, to speak on a key too high 
and uniform ; and thus to lack that 
unction which causes the hearer’s 
soul to melt, till it can pour itself 
out like water before God, he would 
be saved much pain and trouble. 
Ministers who have preached with 
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hurry and vociferation till they have 
injured their lungs, have, when 
they perceived their error, sudden- 
ly exchanged their whole style of 
preaching for one that is calm, man- 
ly, simple, and subduing. Their 
gaudy and youthful style of compo- 
sition, has at the same time given 
place to that simple way of telling 
what the gospel is, and how it 
should induce us to act, which 
alone touches the heart and chan- 
ges it to kindness and love. 

Cicero himself fell into the same 
habit, and to correct it, journeyed 
to Athens, and Rhodes, that he 
might avail himself of the aid of the 
best masters and orators. ‘* My 
body,” says he, ‘“‘ was very weak 
and emaciated, my neck long and 
small, which is a habit | thought lia- 
ble to great risk of life if engaged 
in any fatigue or labour of the lungs; 
and it gave greater alarm to those 
who had a regard for me, that I 
used to speak without any remis- 
sion or variation, with the utmost 
stretch of my voice, and great agi- 
tation of my body; when my 
friends, therefore, and physicians 
advised me to meddle no more with 
causes, I resolved to run any ha- 
zard, rather than quit the hopes of 
glory which I had proposed to my- 
self from pleading : but when I con- 
sidered, that by managing my voice 
and changing my way of speaking, 
I might both avoid danger and speak 
with more ease, | took a resolution 
ef travelling into Asia, merely for 
an opportunity of correcting my 
manner of speaking. I went to 
Rhodes and applied myself to Molo, 
whom I had heard before at Rome, 
who was both an experienced plead- 
er and a fine writer, and was par- 
ticularly expert in observing the 
faults of his scholars, as well as in 
his mode of teaching and improv- 
ing them. His greatest trouble 
with me was to restrain the exuber- 
ance of a juvenile fancy, always 
ready to overflow its banks, within 
its due and proper channel.’’ ‘Hav- 
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ing thus finished the circuit of }j, 
travels, he returned to Italy after 
an excursion of two years, extreme. 
ly improved, and changed as it were 
into a new man ; the vehemence of 
his voice and action was modera. 
ted ; the redundancy of his styl 
and fangy corrected ; his lungs 
strengthened ; and his whole con 

stitution confirmed.’— Middleton's 
Life of Cicero, vol. I. pp. 43, 47 

48. 

We will close this article wit) 
some brief account of the mode of 
instruction in elocution, practised 
among the Greeks and Romans 
as serving to confirm what we have 
advanced. We are not so blind in 
our veneration for the ancients,asto 
believe that their orators excel ours 
in every point of comparison. Ours, 
we believe, have more good logic 
and argument than theirs, and we 
have a greater number of eloquent 
men than they could boast. Bu 
their eloquence evidently produced 
a much greater effect on the popu 
lace than ours. This may be ow 
ing, in part, to the greater excita- 
bility of these nations, especially of 
the people of Greece, and in part 
to the popular form of their insti 
tutions. But it cannot be account 
ed for wholly, without supposing a 
superior style of elocution in their 
orators. ‘T'he principal causes ol 
this superiority were two. The 
Greeks and Romans were a hear 
ing and not a reading people. The 
books were few, and they gained 
their information chiefly by thie or 
gans of hearing. ‘The instructions 
of their philosophers were not in 
the shape of lectures, but were 
communicated in familiar converse; 
their poets and historians recited 
their compositions with all the 
grace they could assume, and the 
whole process of instruction, or 0 
mental amusement was managed in 
the easy and delightful tones of con 
versation. Hence fewer bad ha 
bits of elocution were formed among 
them, than with us ; and more ©! 
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what are called natural speakers 
existed among their learned men. 
This was especially the case at 
Athens, where a defective articula- 
tion, a false propunciation or quan- 


tity, was visited with the hissing of 


the populace. 

Another cause of their superior 
elocution is, the great pains which 
were taken in forming youth to just 
habits of speaking. 

Quintillian and Chrysippus would 
have the nurse who tau oht the child, 
destined for public life, to articu- 
late, free from every fault of 
epeech.* Women were sought as 
nurses for the infant orator, who 
were gifted with fine and liquid 
voices, and spake with propriety 
and elegance. (Quintil. Lab. Ll. « “ap. 
|.) It was deemed a fortunate cir- 
cumstance ifthe parents of the boy, 
especially if the mother, spake with 
easeandrefinement. (Quintil. Lib. 
l.c. L. Cic. Brut.) Lelia is men- 
tioned with enthusiasm by Cicero 
for her mild and unaffected elocu- 
tion, (Cic. de Orat. L. Ifl. c. XIT.) 
and the Gracchi, celebrated for 
their sweet voices and interesting 
delivery, were nurtured, he says, not 
somuch in their mother’s lap, as in 
the elegance and purity of her lan- 
guage. ‘The whole of this familv, 
at well as that of Curio, were dis- 
tinguished for their powers of elo- 
cuion, and this fact is attributed 
by Cicero, to the inimitable exam- 
pleseach had when children, in 
their parents. (Cic. ad Brut.) Quin- 
tillian also directs that regard 
should be had to propriety and ele- 
gance of speech in selecting play- 
mates for the young orator. Great 
pains were taken to modulate the 
voice as soon as the pupil was able 
toread. He was then taught the 
rudiments of delivery, and for the 
purpose of practice was committed 
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‘0 those who were most skilled in 
* Of course they would not approve 
‘absurd and ungrammatical mode of 
ing to their babes, which many excel- 
t mothers practise. 
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the art of speaking. His recita- 
tions were frequent and laborious. 
As soon as the youth attained a 
suitable age, he was put under the 
care of the rhetoricians, with whom 
he remained till prepared for public 
life. Cicero was trained up inthis 
discipline, and was favoured by a 
father, anxious mainly for the edu- 
cation of his sons, with the best 
masters of elocution in Rome ; who 
were generaliy emigrants ’ from 
Greece. He pursued all his stu- 
dies in the department of elequence 
with an assiduity truly astonishing. 


‘* {Te heard the daily lectures of 


the most eminent orators of Greece, 
and was perpetually composing 
somewhat at home, and declaiming 
under their correction.”’ (Middle- 
ton’s Life of Cic. vol. I. p. 37.) 
After having practised for a time in 
his profession of the law, he went, 
as we have seen, to Greece and 
Asia, to correct some bad habits 
into which he had run in the vehe- 
mence of his early attempts. Even 
amid the laborious duties of his Si- 
cilian quaestorship, he did not suf- 
fer a day to pass without some ex- 
ercise in rhetoric. Crassus, Hor- 
tensius, lsocrates, and Demosthenes 
laboured with great care and _ per- 
severance in the same department 
of study. ‘The Caesars, Pompey, 
Severus, and some other illustrious 
generals, continued their rhetorical 
exercises amid the severe duties of 
the camp. 

We need not wonder then, that 
the ancients, while they fall below 
us in science and various literature, 
should have beenso far our superiors 
in moving, delighting, and persuad- 
ing men, since they so assiduously 
and enthusiastical ly cultivated the 
art of delivery, which we so unjust- 
ly and tamely neglect. 

‘That we are right in attributing 
much of the superiority of the an- 
cient orators to their elocution, we 
will adduce a case affording strong 
presumptive evidence. Noone, at 
all acquainted with the writings of 
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Demosthenes, can believe that he 
ever was wanting in intellectual 
strength, or ever exhibited a pro- 
duction without merit. But before 
he cultivated his delivery, he was 
hissed from the rostrum ; while, 
after he had acquired a proper and 
manly elocution, he was crowned 
with unexampled success. His 
cave and his lamp will ever be men- 
tioned as a stimulus and encour- 
agement to those who are suffering 
from unnatural habits ; and his per- 
severance to obtain honour from 
man will always be a reproach to 
those who, with the ministry of Je- 
sus before them, and the salvation 
of souls as the object of their lives, 
shall be too indolent to cultivate an 
art which, at least, will be an use- 
ful auxiliary in their important 
work. 

Though we mean to be cautious 
how we joinin the hue and cry for 
reform in our colleges, we con- 
fess that we should rejoice to see a 
radical improvement in the mode of 
teaching delivery through all our 
seminaries of learning. Especial- 
ly should we rejoice to see those 


who are training up to be sons of 


the church, free from the influence 
of bad habits of elocution. We 
know eloquence will not save the 
soul. We know good elocution is 
not, of course, eloquence. We 
know there is an unction in a preach- 
er whose heart is touched by the 
Holy Spirit, which does more than 
any thing else to affect an assem- 
bly, but we see not why a good 
speaker may not have this unction 
as well as any other man, and why, 
having it, he will not speak with 
vreater power than one whose de- 
livery is disagreeable. We shall be 
very sorry if we have said aught 
which shall lead young preachers 
to depend on oratory to the neglect 
of deep and pious feeling ; but we 
shall feel happy if they will turn 
from our page encouraged to pur- 
sue eloquence in strict subservien- 
ey to the glory of God and the sal- 


vation of souls 
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Juvenile Psalmody: prepared for 
the Use of Surday Schools. at 
the request of the Directors of 
the Western Sunday School Un- 
ion. By Tuomas Hastings, Ay. 
thor of a Dissertation on Musica! 
Taste, one of the Editors of My. 
sica Sacra, &c. Utica. 


Cuvorcu Music | was formerly 
taught in Scotland, at the parish 
school, along with other branches 
of a common education. Parents 
thought it proper that their children 
should know how to praise God iy 
psalms as well as to read his holy 
word. fience the precentor, or 
church-clerk was commonly the 
school-master of the parish. At 
length, however, a noted teacher 
of psalmody devised a ** Plan for 
teaching a crowd,” which introdu- 
ced singing-schools. The practic: 
of making psalmody a branch of 
common school instruction is now 
in use among the Shakers in our 
country. We remember having 
heard several entire classes, after 
an exercise in spelling, unitedly 
sing a hymn with seriousness and 
propriety. No one was excluded 
from the exercise for harshness ot 
voice, but all joined (except such 
as were quite young, ) and discipline 
had made them all very tolerable 
singers. 

We have no desire that sacred 
music should be introduced into 
our school-houses ; but we think 
there is a peculiar propriety 1n its 
being made the subject of attention 
in our sabbath schools. Infant 
voices should be early taught te 
hymn their Maker’s praise, and at 
the sabbath school, this sacred art 
may be early and gradually acquit 
ed, while at the same time, thatso 
lemnity of mind will be cherished 
which should ever characterize this 
part of divine worship. At tle 
‘* singing school’’ our young pee 
ple learn indeed to sing, but witl 
all the noise and unbeseemily 
mirth which are usually attendant 
on such meetings, a just sense ° 
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he object of their singing is too of- 
‘on lost from their “minds. The 
praise of Jehovah degenerates into 
something little better than a mere 
exhibition of skill in musical perfor- 
mances. 

Singing, we are aware, is already 
a customary exercise in Sunday 
Schools. As many as happen to 
be qualified, both teachers and 
scholars, are wont to join in the 
performance But these, we be- 
lieve, constitute in most instances 
but a minority of the members. 
There are many whose _ voices 
might be tuned to harmony that 
are suffered to be mute. These 
should be instructed and brought 
forward, and to do this ts surely 
consonant with the object of that 
excellent institution. Ifsacred mu- 
sic were here judiciously and sys- 
tematically cultivated, not only 
would the Sabbath School be ren- 
dered a place of still more delight- 
fulinterest than it now posesses, but 
large numbers would be gradually 


prepared to contribute to the praises 


ofthe great congregation. And since 
the Sunday School is not now regar- 
ded—as formerly it was by some— 


as designed only for the benefit of 


the poorer elasses. but is filled with 
the children of the most respectable 
families, it might be hoped that the 
Sabbath choir might not be left to 
be made up exclusively from the 
humbler classes of society. This 
s frequently the case, particularly 
in large towns, and we fear it isa 
reat sin in God’s house. How 
many young ladies are there, who 
would cheerfully entertain a fash- 
ionable circle with their voices and 
pianos, who would think it vulgar 
totake their seat with the singers 
and chant the praises of their Re- 
deemer on the Sabbath. These 

tings ought not to be. It might 

hoped, further,—if sacred music 
Were generally cultivated in Sab- 
ath Schools,—that singing would 
tener be heard in families. Hymns 
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are a delightful part of family wor- 
ship: especially are they delightful 
on the Sabbath; and all families 
to whom God has given voices to 
sing his praise, should esteem it a 
privilege to exercise so valuable a 
gift. 

The little work which we have 
noticed in this article is happily 
adapted to promote the object we 
are recommending. Of this the 
name of the author is itself a 
pledge. The book is divided into 
two parts,—the first of which treats 
of the ‘‘ rudiments of music.’’ The 
subject is so simplified that it may 
be soon mastered by the youthful 
pupil. ‘The second part comprises 
a number of tunes, with a very 
happy selection of about thirty or 
forty psalms and hymns. The 
tunes are simple, chaste, and clas- 
sical; and we think the author has 
done well in giving only the treble 
and bass. ‘Iwo parts are better 
than four, for the youthful voices of 
a Sabbath School: they will be less 
embarrassing to the pupil, and will 
be sung with a more simple effect. 

The author suggests, that for the 
purpose of instructing the pupils, 
at first, some evening in the week, 
or some other season, be specially 
set apart. Perhaps it were better, 
if practicable, that they should be 
taught at their homes. By practis 
ing alone with their teacher they 
will soon be able to accompany a 
larger number, and it is desirable, 
if possible, to avoid those mirthful 
and often desecrating associations 
which are unavoidably created in 
assemblies of young and inexperi- 
enced essayists in vocal music 
Let a proper person be appointed 
to this office. Some one of at 
least tolerable qualifications may be 
found in almost every congregation. 
Let him be a man of simple and 
correct taste, free from allectation 
and vanity, and an enemy to unnat- 
ural trills and graces ; and, if pos- 
sible let.him always be aman of piety 
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The Christian Preacher, in addition 
to those mentioned in our last, has made 
its appearance, published by the Rev. 
A. Campbell, of Dover, Del. 

Its general object is, to detect error, 
and to exhibit and defend truth, on the 
difficult and disputed doctrines of the 
Christian religion. More particularly, 
“to show that Bible Calvinism, and 
Bible Arminianism, are not two discor- 
dant wholes, but the appropriate parts 


of one grand and consistent system of 


divine truth.” 


“ The Jewish Intelligencer.” —The 
Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, has is- 
sued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription a monthly publication under 
this title, (each number containing 32 
pages 8vo.) to embrace, 1. A series 
of Letters in two parts: viz. on the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazarath, and 
on his Divinity. 2. A 
Jewish Antiquities stated, and then 
Typical design exhibited. 3. Modern 
Judaism contrasted with the relivio 
the ancient Jews. 4. The origin and 
progress of Christian benevolent exer- 
tions in be wy her ta Jev 
5. Monthly Intellige 
Jews. 6. N 
Jews. 7. Miss 
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nacity- The same process applied to 
ladies’ prunella shoes will render them 
impenetrable by water, while the cloth 
is as soft and pliable as ever. 


Another new invention.—- Gaspar Rich- 
ards advertises in the New-York Dae 
pers, that ‘* a new system of power hag 
been found out as a substitute for steam, 
by weight and lever, having three cap- 
ital advantages over steam, inasmuch 
secures the perfect safety of the 
passengers, great economy, and eXpe- 
dition.” <A ship on the new sysiem, 
Mr. Richards says,can go from here to 
Europe in fifteen days, and will be sure 
to arrive at its place of destination at 
the day appointed, and through 
kinds of weather. And he calls upon 
men of capital to come forward and as. 
sist him in putting his new systei ‘ate 
extensive operation. 


as it 


On the Union cana] now construe 
ing in Pennsylvania, there is a steam 
engine of 100 horse power, for supply- 
ing the summit level with water tron 
the Swatara river. It is computed 
that it will raise 700,000 cubic teet of 
water in twenty-four hours. ‘This ca- 
nal goes through a high ridge, by 4 
tunnel near forty-five rods in length, 
and eighteen feet in diameter. Men 
ride through this tunnel on horseback 
‘The aque .duet over the Swatara riv 
may wnificent work, 275 feet i 
leneth. “The Union canal will form + 
water communication between th 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna. 


is a 


“Mauch Chunk Railway.—This! 

1d interesting work in Pennsylvaua, 
has been completed in a little mor 
than two months from the com 
ment. Its length is nine miles, and 
cost from 2,500 to $3,000 per I 
There are, it is said, thirty cars up 
the road, and the number is to be 
creased to 150. ‘The cars descend )} 
the force of gravity ; one horse tak 
up threeempty cars. In this way ea! 
car can be made to perform tour tri 
per day. Care are preparing inwihi 
the horses are to ride down The 
greatest day’s work yet done has be 
to send down 75 cars, carrying each * 
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‘on and a half; total one hundred 
twelve and a half tons of coal. The 
time allowed fur descending the whole 


distance, is 40 minutes. 


The Waldenses.—A gentleman who 
visited the country of this interesting 
peuple in 1824, has favored us with the 
following statement. 

5 5s 1 ‘ 

«The Vaudois, or Waldenses, in- 
habit three valleys or ravines on the 
eastern side of the lofty chain of mount- 
sins, Which separate Piedmont from 
France. ‘The road from Turin to their 


rillages, passes through the city of 


Pignerole, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, and thence to San Giovanni 
the first Vaudois village on the route 
may be 10 or 12 miles, and perhaps 
three more to La Torre. The names 
of the three valleys are Lucerne, San 
Martino, and Perosa. I visited La 
Torre, or La Tour, in Dec. 1824, and 


PARISHES. VALLEYS. COMP. 


REV. 

San Giovanni, Lucerne, l 
Angrogna, Do. 2 
La Torre, Do. l 
Villaro, Do. Q 
Bobbio, Do. 1 
Rora, Do. 2 
Pomaretto and 
Envers Pinache, Perosa, 4 
P} 1ioio, Do. 2 
San Germano, Do. 3 
Rocea-Piatta,* 
Parostino, an 4 Do. > 
Inversa Porta, 
Prali® ; nd : ‘ 
D ( San Martino, 3 
nod re tto.* 4 
Moneglia,* Massel,* ) ' 

} ‘1 } > Do. l 
Salsa, and Chabrant, § 
Vj i-sec ha.” Richa- 
retto, Faetto, Bovilla ( —_ P 


Sau Martino,and T'ra- 
Verso, 


There are thus in three Valleys 25 
ages, comprising 13 parishes, presi- 
ced over by 13 pastors, with an aggre- 
gite population of 18,600 Vaudols, in- 
termixed with 1,480 Roman Catholics 
of the Vaudois population 9,900 are in 
the valley of Lucerne, 5,100 in Pero- 
sa, and 3,600 in San Martino. 


PROTES- ROM. TOTAL. 
TANTS. CATH. 

1700 AO 1740 
2000 200 2200 


2000 200 2200 


derived from the Rev. Mr. Bert. the 
Pastor of that village and the Modera- 
tor of the Synod of the Vaudois clergy, 
the following tabular account of this 


remarkably interesting people, and of 


their clergy. It is drawn up like a 
similar table in the travels of the Rev. 
M. Gillies, which I saw in the house 
of Mr. Bert, but was corrected by Mr. 
sert up to that time. His estimate 
of the population of several of the vil- 
lages differed also from that given to 
Mr. Gillies. The third column de- 
notes the comparative revenue of the 
parishes : the highest being 1, and 
the lowest 5. Several of the parishes 
are pluraiities; that is, the same Pas- 
tor takes the oversight of two or more 
villages ; and, where the villages have 
churches erected in them, preaches 
in them alternately. The smailer 
villages which have churchesare mark - 
ed with an asterisk. 


PASTORS. 


David Mondon. 
Paul Goante. 
Pierre Bert, 

{ Moderator. } 
Francois Gay. 
George Muston, 
(Secretary. ] 
Henry Peyrot. 


1800 200 2000 


1700 20 1720 
700 30 730 
—-9900 —690 —i0590 
1100 100 1200 Jaen Jacques Jalla 


1200 30 1230 Jacques Vincon. 
1000 150 1150 Jean Monot. 


1800 60 1860 i 
—5100 —340 —54410 


1200 100 1200 Jacques Peyrani. 


1200 50 1250 Pierre Monastier. 


1200 300 1500 Alex. Rostain. 
—3600 —450 —4050 [Mod’r adjoint. 





18600 1480 20080 


+ Rocca-Piatta had lost its pastor 
and had invited Mr. Jacques Peyram 
from Prali. Mr. Bert told me that he 
would probably accept and in that case 
Mr. Cesar Rostain would probably be 
the minister of Prah 


ae Pe 
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ConsTANTINOPLE:—Ceremony of con- 
ducting a child to School.—* Scarcely 
had we entered the city’ (says Mr. Brew- 
er, Missionary to the Mediterranean, 
in a letter to the Editor of this Maga- 
zine.) ‘“ before we were gratified by 
what was to us a novel ceremony. <A 
crowd of people were conducting a 
little child of two or three years of age, 
for the first time to school. She was 
borne in front in the arms of her mas- 
ter, her golden tresses,—I am speak- 
ing without a figure—the value of ma- 
ny guineas, almost covering her shoul- 
ders. The other members of the 
school followed in regular order, 
chanting from their books a prayer, 
that she might be a—* buon spirito,”’ 
said my guide,—a child of good men- 
tal capacity.” 


Announcement of the birth of a sont 
the Sultan.—** I was waked this mop, 
ing (F eb. i8.) says the same Missiona 
ry by the discharge of perhay ion . 
thousand cannon, announcing that to 
the **commander of the fait hful 
pillar of the world” a son had been 
born. <A festival of three days has 
been appointed in honor of so im» 
tant an event. It is only on < 0m 
great occasions, and others of a s 
nature, such as the passage of the Si i! 
tan from one palace to another, th»: 
the Turks condescend to discharge 
their artillery. The capture of a cit 
or the entire subjection of the More; 
would not probably be honored with 
single gun.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS 


Six Sermons on the Nature, Occa- 


gions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of 


Intemperance. By Lyman Beecher, 
D. D. Boston; T.R. Marvin. 12mo. 
pp. 107. 

Sermon on Revivals of Religion: 
containing a caution to the Chureh in 


the Nineteenth century, to beware of 


the devices of Satan in corrupting them. 
By Seth Williston, Durham, N. Y. 

“An Amended Version of the Book 
of Job, with an Introduction, and Notes 
chiefly explanatory. By George R. 
Noyes. pp. 198. Cambridge: Hill- 
lard & Brown. 

A Sermon, preached Dec. 13, 1826, 
at the Installation of the Rev. Calvin 
Park, D. D. in the First Conorega- 
tional Chureh in Stoughton. By Na- 
thaniel Emmons, D. D. Boston: T.R. 
Marvin, 1827. 

The Substance of Two Discourses 
on the Mode of Baptism, delivered at 
Hebron and Bristol, in N. H. in the 
months of September and Decem- 
ber, 1826. Wiih some additions and 
improvements. ‘l'’o which is added an 
Appendix, containing some Miscellane- 
ous Remarks on the same subject. 
By Samuel Arnold, Preacher of the 
Gospel. Concord : 1827. 


Juvenile Psalmody: prepared for 
the use of Sunday Schools, at the re- 
quest of the Directors of the Western 
Sunday School Union. By Thomas 
Hastings, Author of a Desertation on 
Musical Taste, one of the Editors of 
Musica Sacra, &c. Utica: Western 
Sunday School Union. 

Select Hymns, for the use of Sunday 
Schools and Families. Cambridg: 
Hilliard & Brown. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Analysis of Horne’s Introduction 
to the critical study of the Holy Ser 
tures, illustrated with maps and othe 
engravings, in one volume. Crock 
& Bre ‘wster. ach 

Infant Education: or Remarks 
the importance of Educating the Ir 
fant Poor, from the age of eiahteen 
months to seven years; with an ac- 
count of some of the Infant Schools 
England and the System of Educatio! 
there adopted ; selected and abridge: 
from the works of Wilderspin, Goyder 
and others, and adapted to the use 0! 
Infant Schools in America. by 
Friend to the Poor. New-York 

Review of the Rev. Dr. Channings 
discourse, preached at the Dedicat 
of the Second C onere vationa! Unite. 
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ian Church, New-York, Dec. 7, 1826. 
goston Hilliard & Gray, Little & Wil- 
Lins, 1827. 8vo. pp. 91. 

~ Historical Scenes in the United 
States: or a Selection of important 
and interesting events in the History 
of the United States. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. New-Haven. 
Monson & Co. ; ; 

An Epitome of Grecian Antiquities. 
For the use of Schools. By Charles 
D. Cleveland. 12 mo. pp,177. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wil- 
kins, and Richardson & Lord. 1827. 

The American Journal of Science 
nd Arts. Vol. XIL—No. 2. June, 
1827. 

Brown’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, abridged, and distributed accord- 
ing to the natural division of the 
subject. By Levi Hedge, LL. D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Harvard University. 2vols. 8vo. 


oo) 


Cambridge : Hilliard & Brown. 1827. 


Personal Narrative of a Journey 
from India to England, by Bussorah, 
Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Car- 
distan, the court of Persia, the western 
shore of the Caspian sea, Astrakan, 
Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburgh ; in the year 1824. 
By Captain the Hon. George Kepler. 
8vo. pp. 344. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Carey. 1827. 

The American Annual Register ; 
for the years 1825—6, or the Fiftieth 
year of American Independence. 
8vo. pp. 350. New-York: G.&C. 
Carvill. 1827. 

The Philadelphia Monthly Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. Edited by 
N. R. Smith, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy in Jefferson College, and 
Author of a Physiological Essay on 
Digestion. ‘‘ Quidquid precipies es- 
to brevis.” Vol. 1. No.1. 8vo. pp. 


56. * 





RELIGIOUS. 


‘he reports of our national religious 
stitutions which have recently cele- 
brated their anniversaries, are exceed- 
ngly interesting, as they exhibit at 

e view, a summary account of their 
widely extended efforts, and particu- 

rly as they show the unusual pros- 

ity which has attended them the 
past year. 

We have room only for a selection 

fthe most prominent facts, which we 
subjoin in addition to those given in 

ir last number. 

The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety held its first anniversary in New- 
York, May 9th. As this society assu- 
ined the responsibilities of the United 
Vomestic Missionary Society, and was 
vound to fulfil its previous engage- 
ments, it numbered at the commence- 
nent of its operations last year, one 
lundred and eleven congregations to 
which assistance had been pledged in 
‘ue support of ninety-six missionaries, 

€ period of whose engagements had 
‘Ot been fulfilled. Of these, fifty-sev- 
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en have been re-appointed, and are 
still in the service of the society, togeth- 
er with 72 others, who have been receiv- 
ed as missionaries within the year. Ma- 
king the whole number of congrega- 
tions and missionary districts aided 
since the institution of the Society. 
one hundred and ninety-five; and the 
number of ministers employed, one 
hundred and sixty-eight. Of these, 
135 are settled as pastors, or are sta- 
tedly employed in single congrega- 
tions; twenty divide their labours be- 
tween two or more congregations; 
and thirteen, including agents, are al- 
lowed to exercise theif ministry in a 
larger extent of country. The con- 
gregations and missionary districts oc- 
cupied wholly or in part by the Socie- 
ty’s missionaries, are as follows: 124 
in New-York, 1 in Vermont, 1 in 
New-Jersey, 8 in Pennsylvania, 22 in 
Qhio, 4 in Michigan, 4 in Indiana, 2 in 
[}linois, 4 in Missouri, 2 in Tennessee, 
2 in Virginia, 4 in Kentucky, 1 in 
Louisiana, | in North Carolina, i in 
East Florida, and 1 in Lower Canada. 

The amount of service performed by 
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the missionaries within the year, is one 
hundred and five years and three months, 
and the average proportion of aid in 
their support granted by the Society, 
is about one-fourth. 

Several important Societies at the 
West and South have already become 
auxiliary, and it is confidently believed 
that most of the State Societies will 
adopt similar measures at their next 
anniversaries. 

The whole number of Auxiliaries 
which have been recognized by the 
Society, is one hundred and twenty-six. 

But while the committee do antici- 
pate for the society, at no very distant 
period, a ten-fold enlargement under 
the smiles of a beneficient Providence, 


they would not speak ungratefully of 


the past. They would ra:her wonder 
that the blessing of God has enabled 
the Society to accomplish so much. 
The influence of this single year has 
been felt by hundreds of thousands. 
The institutions of Christianity estab- 
lished and perpetuated in 195 town- 
ships, villages and parishes, embraced 
in 84 counties and 15 states and ter- 
ritories, will not fail to exert a power- 
ful agency in the improvement of the 
moral character of this nation,—while 
the souls that have been saved by the 
preaching of 168 ministers of Christ, 
will never cease to admire, with all 
saints, the length and breadth, and 
heighth and depth, of the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge. 

From a review of the reports of the 
missionaries, the Committee have been 
deeply impressed with the following 
circumstances of interest to the friends 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
first is, that Sabbath Schools and Bi- 
ble Classes have been very generally 
supported in the congregations aided 
by the Society; and in many instan- 
ces have been attended with the hap- 
piest results. The want of Bibles, 
and of religious Tracts and books for 
distribution, is a subject of earnest ap- 
peal in their communications. The 
Monthly Concert of Prayer has been 
generally, if not uniformly, observed 
at their stations. 

Sixteen special visitations of the 
Holy Spirit have been experienced 
under the labors of the Society’s mis- 
sionaries, and have resulted in the 
hopeful conversion of seven hundred 


souls. In several other stations ap- 
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pearances are highly encouraging 
in all, the influence of the gospel has 
been in a measure felt. There is m1 
perhaps a missionary of the Societ, 
who has not been honored as th “4 
strument of leading more than om 
sinner to repentance. The whole 
number of souls converted in al] the 
congregations where the Missionaries 
have laboured, is probably not |p 
than one thousand. ; 

The amount of monies paid out by 
the Committee during the year for the 
support of missionaries, including the 
expense of office and agencies. 
$13,984 17; and more than $10,0 0 
have been pledged in the support of 
agents and in aid of congregatio , 
now on our list, which is, or wi! 
come due in the successive months 
the year. The total receipts, 
ding $1,890 45 paid over by the U. D 
M. S. is $20,031 21. Now in the 
treasury, $6,047 04. 

In looking over the sour 
which this income 
we see, (say the Committee) marked 
with peculiar distinctness, the hand 
God as giving it all. There has yet 
been no such concentration 
moral strength of the nation as the im 
portance of the cause of Home Mis. 
sions demands. And the Society has 
no permanent funds. All its pecunia 
ry resources have been derived from 
very small portion of the Christian 
community, and have come of Gods 
immediate blessing. Among other 
ceipts we notice the following: 


and 


Ss 


allt 


has been deri 


of the 


« 


From 17 Life Directors, 

From 56 Life Members, 

Payments in part for some pur- 
poses, 

From Auxiliary Societies and 
Associations, together with 
several Societies not Auxil- 
lary, 

Thanksgiving, Monthly Con- 
cert and other collections, 
From Geneva Agency (for 
support of 32 missionaries 

in the Western District,) 

From Boston Society for Home 
Missions, 

From Young Men’s Missionary 
Society of N. Y. City, (ap- 
plied to the support of 22 
missionaries,) 

From Monroe county Auxil- 
iary, 
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The American Bible Society held its 
eleventh anniversary at the same place 


on the following day. The 
for the past | vear amounted to 


receipts 
$6. 4,764 


13; which js 11,774 19 more than 
those of the pre nding ye ar. Of the 
whole amount, $3: 5,366 29 were re- 


ceived in payment for Bible s and Test- 


ements, $19,2 2 


82 $2 as free donations, 


¢1,225 as subscriptions to pay the debt 
the Society's House, and ie ». 970 as 


permane mnt loons. 


erived, are as follows : 


The particularsour- 
es from which the income has been 


Donat s from eormentd Soci 
ties, - $13,466 90 
Donations from Bible Soci ieties 
not a ixillary, - - - 352 14 
Remittances for Bibles from 
\uxiliary Bible Societies, 29,918 42 
Remittances from Bible Socie- 
ties not auxiliary, - - 1,794 52 
Donations from Benevolent So- 
ties, - - - - 20 OU 
Levacies, - - - oa 640 00 
fo constitute persons Directors 
for life, - - - - 450 00 
To constitute persons Members 
or life, - - - - 3.113 00 
Annual contributions, - - 444 00 
Donations from individuals, - 639 83 
{ onvregational collections, - 157 95 
Proceeds of Bibles and Testa- 
ments entrusted to individu- 
alsinforeign parts, - - - 7803 
les to individuals, - a 2.893 06 
Rent of parts of Bible Society 
Building, - - - 700 00 
ividends on stock, - - 620 00 
interest on money loaned to 
l'rustees of Building, - - 550 36 
Donations for pagent of debt 
n Building - 4,225 OO 
Keimbursme nt of debt on Build- 
_ ing by Trustees, - - 1,049 64 
rermanent loans, interest to be 
aidin Biblesand Test. - 2.970 00 
&64,.764 13 
American Sunday School Un- 
On CE lebrate sd its third annive rsary, at 
Philadelphia, May, 22d. 
Since the anniversary, in May last 
they have published 11,000 Tracts— 


000 Hymns in sheets—3000 Teach- 


e's Manual—6500 select 


2500 Clauss books—2000 Bibl 


Scripture 
Lessons=-—10,000 Alphabetical 


-ards— 


e Ques- 


1ons“484,000 Premium books—2000 
teachers’ Hymn books—23,000 Sun- 
“ay School Magazines—2000 Teach- 
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er’s Guide—4000 Testaments—2000 
Reference Testaments 2500 Reports 
—11,500 Decalogues—606,000 ‘Tick- 
ets—-17,000 Primers—--4000 Cata- 
logues--10,000 Spelling books—-2250 
Regulations oe 18,000 Catechisms--- 
35.000 Hymn books, and 289,250 
other publications ; making 1,616,796 
publications, which, added to those 
issued by the Society in the two pre- 


ceding years, make.a grand total of 
3,741,840. 
The circulation of the American 


Sunday School Magazine has much 
increased, and the edition now consists 
of 2500 eopies monthly—of the smaller 
Magazine 10,000 copies are printed 
monthly. 

There are now established in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, in 
whole or in part on the capital of this 
Union, 67 depositories for the sale and 
distribution of the Society’s publica- 
tions. 


Sixty-three auxilirries have been 
added during the past year, making 


463 which have been recognized by 
the society. ‘There are now connect- 
ed with the American Sunday School 
Union, auxiliaries, 2,415 schools, 
22,291 teachers, 159,246 scholars. 
Increase 2,993 teachers, 24,172 schol- 
Whole number of hopeful con- 
versions during the past year, 1,481 
—723 of whom are te achers, and 7 
scholars. Excess of hopeful conver- 
sions over last year, 481. Add these 
to the 4,000 hopeQu converts before 
returned, and the amount is 5,481. 
The General Agent, in discharging 
his duties, has already travelled more 
than 3,000 miles, and has collected 
$3,665 77, of which $1,500 have been 
left with the managers of local deposi 
tories. 
Since 


or 
362 


ars. 


) 
758 


the last anniversary, the 
Board ot Managers have been enabled, 
by the liberal contributions of their fel- 
low citizens in Philadelphia, to pur- 
chase a convenient Jot with buildings 
thereon for their depository, and are 
now preparing them, and erecting 
other buildings on the same lot, forthe 
accommodation of their printer, stere- 
otype-founder, letter-press and copper- 
plate printer, binder, wood and cop- 
per-plate engravers, &c. the whole ex- 
pense of which, when completed, in- 
cluding the cost of the original pur- 
chase, will amount to about 34,000 
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dollars. Their depository will thus be 
furnished them free of expense. The 
amount of the contributions above men- 
tioned is already 14,000 ; 
which have been paid in. The build- 
ing purchased is at 148 Chesnut street: 
the lot has 50 feet front and 130 feet 
depth. The new building erecting for 
printing-office, &e. is 50 feet long, 2. 

feet wide, and 5 stories high. ‘Phe 
book store has 24 front and 50 feet 
depth : a very tasteful and substantial 
marble front has been put up, the dif- 
ference in the expense of which, be- 
tween it and ordinary wood work, has 
been paid by a liberal friend of the in- 
stitution here. 


The American Education Society, 
held its annual me¢ ting at Boston, May 
28th. 

A delegation from the Presbyterian 
Education Society was present, and 
the contemplated union of that society 
With this as a branch socicty, was con- 
sumated. The number of beneficia- 
ries received the Jast annual 
meeting, is 35. The whole number 
assisted by the funds during the year, 
156. 

The whole number of young men to 
whom appropriations have been made 
since the foundation of the Society in 
1815, is five hundred and seventy-six. 
They have resided in nineteen or twen- 
ty States ; and have pursued their stu- 
dies at as many Colleges, and at more 
than 40 academies. 

Of those who have been patronized 
by the Society from its commence- 
ment, 78 have been settled as Pastors 
of churches, in 14 different States ; all 
of whom, it is believed, yet sustain 
that office, except 4 or 5 who have died 
or been dismissed. Six or seven have 
devoted themselves to the work of for- 
eign missionaries ; two of these, the 
lamented Mosely and Chapman, have 
already ceased from their labours, and 
their bodies lie buried far in the wil- 
derness of America. Four have been 
ordained as Evangelists, and six others 
as Domestic Missionaries. 'Thirty- 
three are preaching as Licentiates and 
Candidates for settlement ; are 
Licentiates, and, at the same time, In- 
structors of youth ; and two others who 
have received ordination, have been 
called to stations of great usefulness, 
in connexion with two of the largest 


since 


seven 


10,000 of 


{Juny, 


Benevolent Societies in the country 
Thus it is ascertained, that of those 
whom the Society has assisted since 
its formation only twelve years ago, ox; 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN haye 
come preachers of the gospel. 

The amount of donations and of ot! 
er sources of disposable i income durin 
the year, as appears fromthe Treas : 
er’s report, is $13,428 90. The amoun 
of expenditures is $12,003 09. About 
sixty scholarships of one thousai id d d 
lars each have been subscribed d, par 
them payable in five years, and a larze 
part has already been paid into 
hands of the Treasurer on 
them. 


account 


The General Assembly of the Pre 
byterian Church commenced its ses 
sions in Philadelphia, May 17th. The 
narrative of the state of religion wit 
in the bounds of their church, extubits 
a mixture of light and shade, of ¢ 
and evil. In surveying the destit 
settlements, says the narrative, w! 
are without the regular ministrations 
of the Gospel, the remote north 
parts of the State of New-York, t 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Mi 
sissippi, Missouri, Georgia, and K 
tucky, present themselves in mourn! 
array before us. For although ina 
these, there are some regular, faithlu 
ministers of Christ, there is an 
mense territory lying waste, withou! 

laborers to cultivate it. Now andthe 
a travelling missionary scatters | 
seed of the kingdom. But havin: 
to succeed him, the fruit of his 
blasted for want of efficient cultivat 
Of this we have painful eviden 
the fact, that within the limits of as 
gle Presbytery in the Synod of In 
na, five churches have become ext 
during the last year, from this ca 
The present destitute condition of tho: 
extensive western regions, and th 
pidly increasing population, which 
surpasses the increase of ministers, 
nish pressing motives to exertion and 
prayer on the part of the churches 
that the laborers may be multiplied 
and that these thousands of our fellow 
sinners may not be left to perish fo 
want of the bread and the water 
life. They are our brethren, and the 
cry to us for help. Let us not be dea 
to their entreaties, lest *‘ their cries é 
ter into the ears of the Lord of 5a 


, 
t 
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oth.” and he come and smite us with a 
mrse. 

And, continues the narrative, while 
the assembly would rejoice and bless 
God for sustaining, and multiplying,and 

ving increased action to the benevo- 
jent institutions within our church, and 
throughout our land, they have still 
hicher grounds of joy and gratitude to 
the Head of the church, for the show- 
ersof divine grace, with which their 
Zion has been favored during the past 
year. The Holy Ghost, like a mighty 
rushing wind, has descended and rest- 
don many assemblies, and by his all- 

nquering energy has subdued many 
stout hearts which were fraught with 


nity against God, and the Gospel of 


isgracee The past year has been 
mphatically a year of revivals. To 
enumerate all the towns and congre- 
rations on Which God has poured out 
s Holy Spirit, would swell our report 
yond its assigned limits. Sufiice it 
say, that upwards of twenty Presby- 
shave participated, in a greater 
or less degree, in the refreshing show- 
rs with which God has been watering 
s church. 
A committee of this body, and one 
of the General Association of Connect- 
it, yi h met in Aucust last, unani- 
mously resolved to recommend two 
rules for the future regulation of their 
terconrse With each other. The re- 
solutions were adopted by the assem- 
and Drs. Green, Blatchford, and 
iliilyver, were appointed a committee 
lo prepare a memorial on the subject, 
sent tothe other ecclesiastical 
sof New Eneland, represent¢ d 
Assembly. ‘The proposed rules 


That it shall be deemed irreg- 
and unfriendly for any Presbytery 
‘ Association within the bounds of the 
responding churches, to receive 
candidate for licensure, licentiate, 
ordained minister, Into connexion 
with either, without regular testimoni- 
s,and a regular dismission from the 
sbytery or Association, from which 
said candidate, licentiate, or min- 
5 INE ay come. 
pe That the delegates commis- 
ed r ‘spectively by the Correspond- 
Ng 7 /hurches to attend the highe st bo- 
of each be he reby e mpowere d, 
eably to the original plan of Corres- 
dence between the C hurches, to sit 
deliberate only, but not to vote.” 


(* 


ire 
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The General Association of Connect- 
icut, convened at Stratford, on the 
third Tuesday of June. The Scribe of 
that meeting has politely turnished us 
with the minutes of their proceedings, 
from whicli we make the following ex- 
tracts. 


A resolution, from a Committee of 


the Pastoral Association of Massachu- 
setts, having been communicated ; re- 
commending *“‘a day of humiliation, 
thanksgiving, and prayer, to humble 
themselves for past deficiencies, to ae- 
knowledge with gratitude the goodness 
of God for the success the gospel has 
already had, and to implore greater ef- 
fusions of the Holy Spirit upon them- 
selves, upon all who are preparing to 
preach the gospel, and upon the church- 
esand congregations of the land:” a 
committee was appointed to corres- 
pond with the committee of that body, 
upon some suitable time for carrying 
the resolution into effect. 

The follow ing resolution of the Pas- 
toral Association of Massachusetts was 
read, 

* Considering the great and increas- 
ing want of ministers of the gospel, to 
supply our own country, and other 
parts of the world, and the important 
influence which the American Kduca- 
tion Society is destined to exert in ral 
ing up ministers of the gospel ; resoly- 
ed, that we cordially recommend the 
observance of the concert of prayer 
which is appointed on ‘Tuesday after- 
noon and evening following the usual 
monthly concert, to pray for those un- 
= its patronage, and ren rally for the 
at object of pr: Lying the Lord of the 
ee that he 1 will send forth labor: 
ers into his harvest. 

On le resoluti yn, 
V oted, that this association do « ‘ordial- 


aring the adoOve 


ly approve the ¢ b ct of the American 
Education Society, and recommend 
either the observance of the proposed 
be distinct- 
ly remembered at the regular monthly 
concert. 


concert, or that the object 


Resolved, that this assoc ition do 
cordially approve of the principles and 
object ofthe ** American Society for 
the promotion of Temperance,” and 
that we will use our influence as Pas- 
tors, to prevent entirely the common 
use, and all the abuses of strone drink. 

A committee was appol itedto whom 
were referred the following questions, 
viz: “ls not a minister whose recom 





OS Bo eRe 


Broa. 


on ae: 





IO” 
YOO 


mendations have been recalled by the 
council that dismissed him, on account 
of gross immorality, to be considered 
as silenced or deposed ? If so, can any 
number of ministers casually convened, 
restore such minister to his office, 
against the voice of said council and 
the association to which he belonged ? 
Who reported, “* That when a minis- 
ter who has been dismissed in good 
standing, and with a recommendation 
of the dismissing council, shall after- 
wards be guilty of notorious and ac- 
knowledged immorality, the council 
that dismissed have a right, upon the 
knowledge of the fact, provided he is 
still unsettled, to recall their recom- 
mendation, and the minister whose re- 
commendation is thus recalled, is sus- 
pended from the ministerial office. 

No casual mecting of ministers, 
nor any other vody of ministers, to 
which he is not amenable, can regular- 
ly restore him.” 

The committee appointed by the 
General Association the last year, ** to 
prepare and present a summary of 
Christian doctrine to this body at this 
session,” submitted a report which was 
read and accepted. 

In considering the report of this com- 
mittee, the following resolutions were 
adopted. 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Association, the adoption of a common 
summary of Christian doctrine, by the 
evangelical ministry of New-England, 
would greatly subserve the interests of 
truth and religion. 

Resolved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to request of the ecclesiastical 
bodies of New-England, in connexion 
with this Association, the appointment 
of a committee of conference, who, 
with this committee, may prepare such 
summary, to be reported to each of 
these ecclesiastical bodies, with refer- 
ence to such ulterior measures as they 
mav deem exp ‘dient for the promotion 
of the general object. 

Resolved, that the proposed com- 
mittees of conference meet for the pur- 
pose specified, at Hartford, on the third 
'Tuesdav of October next, or at some 
time and place which may be agreed 
on by themselves. 

Voted, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to correspond with individuals in 
the ‘several district associations, and 
report at the next meeting of this body, 
if the y deen it expedient, some plan for 
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enlarging the General Association 
and apportioning the ratio of repre, 
tation, as nearly as possible, to ¢} 
number of members composing sai 
sociations. 

Voted, that the Association approve 
of the object of the Agents of the Wess. 
ern Reserve College, in soliciting fide 
for the aid of that institution, ang 
pledge ourselves to encourage it. 

Resolved, that the Association ( 
highly approve of the object and exer 
tions of the Colonization Nociety. 
do recommend to the ministers jn onr 
connexion in this state, to use their 
fluence in that way they shall judg 
proper, to aid the society. 

Voted, that a delegate be appoint 
to attend the State Conference 
M; a union with us 
the same terms, on which a 
formed between us and other bodies 

Voted, that 
district association be appointed to 1 
1rycr Te 
ino church government in theirresi 
ive C 

Voted, that the 
Association be in the city of New H 
en, at the house of the Rev. Le: 


l¢ 
i 


i ds- 


’ 


Line, and propose 
into! 
from ea 


one person 


port the exis ulations resp 


onsociations. 


+ {" 4 
Ine ol 


next mer 


Sandwich Island Mission.—The Pr 
dential Committee contemplate sei 
reinforcement to the Sandw 


ing a 
Island mission, next autumn, if | 
dence permit,--—a measure the nee 
ty of which must be apparent 
who have attended to the 
the mission, and to 
of the islands. It shou! 

least three ordaine isstonarves, 2] 
sician, anda printer. It is ds 
deed, by the missionaries at the 1s! 
that five clerevimen may come to t 
help: and if this number does not 
present, it should not long be Ww 


progr 


‘ 
Lilie 


held. 

As the mission w: 
latest the 
Sandwich Islands enjoyed the Can 
tian ministry in the proportions avo! 
to be stated. 


+ +) 


is situated, a 


dates, population of 


Population. Preacher 

Island of Maul, 10.000 1 
. Taual, 15,000 l 
Oahu, 20,000 I 
Hawaii, 85,000 1 


130.000 
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Yet these peop yle are, perhaps, as 
BP. to we and 6 ibey the Gospe }, as 
ony similar number of the human race 
nossess not true piety. In but 
few plac , if, any, in our own country, 
or in any oth er country . would a minis- 
tor Jabor for ten years to come, W ith 
6 prospects of having souls for his 


who 


«irer 
hire. than 1D those isl: inds. 


Almost every station which has been 
‘med, stands in great need oi being 
+rensthened; and, on Hawaii espe- 


ily. various new stations should be 


} — } 
aneodily ormanized. 
s } ] 
] o printers, and 1200 pre SSE8,. Kept 
f 
a 4 as | 
istant employ, CoWwd Not furnish 
| Pe Be a saho 
terlals of reacing and refiection 


v asthey are demanded bythe 


intellect of the Sa dwich Isl- 


rhl 
and by the circumstances of that 
n e¢ ple and hereaft there 
| be fwo printme establishments, 
{ Ha the other for the re- 
iiitt “iil { - 


it willbe proper to say here. thouch 
vords. that a mission tothe North- 
West Coast will Soon be ¢ ‘pedient ; 
that whenever it Is ex yedient, 1 
ter be attempted, probably, by 

some of the missionaries, from the 
sandwich Islands. From those Is!- 
saceess to the coast will be easy, 
may be frequent ; and for some 
e missionaries such an enter- 
may furnish a desirable change 


. o 
nate. The mission on the IN 


\W. Coast mugat be regarded as a 
of th Sandwich Island mis- 
and loborers mioht be 
s should be deeined ex- 
| | xpi » of ie 
il 1d t kK i T ~ 
vuld be considerably less, 
be, if sent originally from 


n view of this not improbable state 
ines, it becomes stil more lmpor 
that the presi nt necessities of the 
on at the islands be acne with 


eral hand.—. Wis. He yr. 
Th ; le 


Missionaries at these Islands, publish- 


itest communications from the 


Herald, are exceedingly en- 
wing. We select several para 


apis which are chiefly interesting 


t the facts which they embody. 


\f 


Mr. Chamberlain thinks, that not 


an a third part of the population 
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of Oahu give their attention to instrue- 
tion, in some form or other. Hew 
large a portion of the inhabitants of a/Z 
the islands are acquiring the rudiments 
of knowledze, it is not possible to tell 


but it is stated, that 41,000 copies of 


an elementary book has been printed, 
and nearly all distributed ; and that an 
edition of 10,000 copies of the hymn 
book, which has been frequently men- 
tioned in this work, as going off very 
rapidly, though the missionaries are 
careful to giveaway brag wor to none, un- 
less they can read, have made such 
progress that they will soon be able to 
read. The entire edition would be 
gone in three months, were every one 
who applies, to be supplied with 2 


COpy 

Aly . 4% el ] 

Mr. Bish p, Who labors at Nowai 
hae, writes-— 

Sabbath evening, Nov. 5.--1 have 


just returned from the services of 1), 


pins T where I have preached twice to a 
congregation of more than fen th cand 
listening hearers. They were T 
ble d ina cocoa-nutl vrove. and | ar hin - 


ered My message to them inthe open 
air The stillne j ) 
air. ie stiliness of this immense 
rnultitude ; ion upon 
which we had met; the thoueht that 
all this pe ople would pass into eternit 


in the lapse of a few vears : TAVeE 


I yj 
the solemn occas 


: i SO 
lemnity, and an interest to the scen 
which [ have seldom felt. The Lore 
helped me to speak as one standing be 
tween the two worlds.-—~as an ambas 
sacor of reconciliation between God 


ee X- } Sicunae dled 
and lis fallen creature man, revealino 
4 ° 2 
to him a covenant ol grace. 

there was never, perhaps, ad line 
\ X i} the prosper { of comple fe success 


to our enterprise Was gre; 


itcr than aft 


present. Could you but witness, for 


Oo] aay, the order, the attention, th 
anxious, eager look, and observe the 
starts in the eve of the taw- 
ny. Sup pete savage, and the counte- 
nance of hope and joy as he casts his 
eye upward to heaven upon hearing 
the terms of pare loning merey proclain- 
ed to him, your heart would leap for 


joy, and you would give God thanks 


for having ever put it into the hearts of 


any to come overthe wide waste fee 


ter that divides us, to preach salvation 
to this pe ople, who have long been s}t- 
ting in darkness and the shadow ef! 
} 
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Mr. Ely, whose station is at Kaava- On the evening of the 5th, (which 
rQp, says, was the evening previous to thei ie. 
q barkation,) at the Monthly Concer 
2ark-street church, and in the pre. 
sence ofa large congregation, the [y. 

structions of the Prudential Commit 
were read to these missionariey, by the 
Corresponding Secretary ; and the 
were specially commended to th 
vine protection, in the prayers off 
on that occasion.— Mis. Her. 


Our schools are flourishing. Consid- 
erable efforts have been made the year 
past to improve the manner of instruc- 
tion; and many are already able to read 
the word of God. I made a survey, a 
short time since, of the schools within 
ten miles each way from Kaavaroa. 
The number of scholars exceeds 2,000. 
And in the villages beyond, to the south, 
including Kau, I think that, at a mod- —— 
erate estimate, they may be reckoned The Cherokee Alphabet.—W c hay 
2,000 more, making in the whole, 4,000. formerly noticed the invention 
I think the actual number exceedsthis. syllabic alphabet by Georee Gu 
But the number of scholars is limited pative : , a 
only by the want of teachers. With 
safety it may be asserted, that, of the , 
80,000 people who inhabit Hawaii, partiality, and indeed is regarded » 
40,000 are ready to become learners, so much enthusiasin by the Cher 
as soon as they canhave teachers ; and that the Missionaries think it y 
with even the present prospects, we 
may calculate that intwo years from 
this date, 20,000 will be able to read ~— 
the Gospels, and more than that num- Worcester, a Missionary, thus 
ber of copies will be wanted. to the Editor of the Missionary Hera 

The sabbath-school under the care on the subject. 
of Mrs. Ely is still flourishing. Phe Wrisstion oo 
scholars are now learning a history ot 
important events from the Bible, in the 
form of questions and answers. We for their own use, that impression t 
have often had occasion to speak of the jaye, and it is not easy to be era’ 
children and youth of Kaavaroa, ae tod he wack be els alee be 
are happy now to be able to state that persuade them to relinquish their ow 
we have daily and renewed encourage- method of writing. Their enthusias 
ment to persevere in giving ther in- 
struction, and have the pleasing hope 
that many of them willere long stand 
as pillars in the church of God. 


Cherokee. This alphabet 


become an objeet of great 
. be J 


useless to attempt introducing | 
printed in any other character. 


not the impression of 
the Cherokees ts correct, in regard | 
the superiority of their own alpha 


is kindled: great numbers have lear 
to read: they are circulatwg hy 
and portions of Scripture, and wri 
letters every day : they have give 
medal to the inventor of a wond 
Embarkation of Missionaries for method of writine their own langu 
Bombay.—On Tuesday, 6th ult., Rev. at their national council they hav 
Cyrus Stone and Rev. Davin OL_tverR tened to a proposal to substitut 
ALLEN, with their wives and Miss alphabet like Mr. Pickering 
Cyn Tara FARRAR, embarked at Boston have reiected it: they have t 
in the ship Emerald, Capt. Heard, for much of printing in the new and 
Calcutta, expecting to proceed from mous character: they have appro 
thence as Soon as possible, to Bombay. tea money Lo procure a press and CVpes 
Mr. Stone was ordained asa mission- and taken measures to ascertain t 
ary at Springfield, Mass. a little more cost: some are eagerly anticipat 
than a year since. Mr. Allen receiv- the printing of the word of God 
ed ordination at Westminster, Mass. manner in which they can read 
onthe 2ist of May last ; and both had understand it. ‘Tell them now of pri 
pursued a regular course of theologic- ing in another character, and j 
al study at the Seminary in Andover. throw water upon the fire, which you 
Miss Farrar has gone as a teacher are wishing to kindle. To persua' 
with a view totaking charge of the them to learn that other, would be, 
schools for native females, which have general, a hopeless task. Printab 
lately been established at Bombay. in Guess’s, dnd hundreds, bot 
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dults and children, can read it the 
noment it is given them: print it 
in Mr. Pickering’s, and you have to 
verceme strong feelings of dis: ippoint- 
ment to kindle e wnthusiasm inthe place 
faversion, and by the assiduous labour 
of years, to attain, probably at best, 
niv a part of what, on the other sup- 
mostion, is already attained. In the 
jeantime a crisis in the nation is pas- 
sing by: a few years may decide its 
fate: those few should be oc cupied in 
the di ligent use of means the most 
in mediatel ly efficacious towards their 
more! and intellectual improvement. 
And when at such a crisis, such an 
thusiasm is kindled, it must be cher- 
shed, not repressed, if you would 
«ve the nation. If we had been ready 
to print books in Mr. Pickering’s al- 
shabet several years ago, it might 
have been of some avail. sut it seems 
too late. ‘The experiment upon 
national feeling is too hazardous to be 
made, for the sake of all the advan- 
age which can possibly be anticipeted. 
As a fount of types, on the model 
proposed by Guess and approved by 
tii principal men among the Chero- 
kees, is in a course of preparation, it 
may be expected that the Cherokees 
will soon have the means, as many of 
hem certainly now have the disposi- 
tion, te become a reading people, 


Russia and France returning to Rea- 
won—We are credibly informed that 
the vg ror of Russia has given per- 
mission for the re-establishment of the 
Bible Society, and that his Imperial 
Majesty liberally patronizes the insti- 

tions which enjoyed the favor of his 
ite brother. 

It gives us great pleasure to state, 

at the strong expressions of public 

ingin France, relative to the pro- 

ted law of the press, have induced 

French Government to withdraw 

it most obnoxious and impolitic sta- 
ute.——_ Lond. Bap. Mag. 


Bigotry in Sardinia.—The King of 
“ard nia has issued an ordinance, de- 
creeing that if any of his Catholic Pied- 
tiontese subjects die without receiving 

sacrament, they shall be buried at 
ught, and in unconsecrated ground ; 
«id that Protestants shall be interred 
ithout any public ceremony, not more 
lan twelve persons of the same reli- 


y 


30k being allowed to be present. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Asylum.—From the Eley- 
enth Report of the Directors of the 
American Asylum, for the Educatiog 
and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
we learn that the Institution is gradu- 
ally extending the sphere of its useful- 
ness. The whole number of those 
who have enjoyed its advantages, is 
two hundred and twenty-seven. Of 
these, about one half have left the Asy- 
lum, and have gone back into the 
world, furnished with the means of 
intercourse with their fellow men, 
prepared for usefulness and happiness 
in this life and made acquainted with 
those truths which reveal the blessed- 
ness of a future state and the way of 
obtaining it. 


State Colonization Seciety.—A meet- 
ing of the citizens of this State at Hart- 
ford, on the Sth of May, formed a So- 
ciety auxiliary to the American Colo- 
nization Society. According to the 
constitution, an annual subse ription of 
one dollar shell constitute any individu- 
ala member of this Society; and a 
donation of not less than ten dollars at 
one time, a member for life. His Ex- 
cellency the Governour of the State 
was chosen President of the Society. 


The comparative severity of Egyp- 
tian and modern slavery is forcibly ex- 
hibited in the following paragraph 
which we extract from an article in 
the Christian Observer. 

‘* Even the children of Israel multipli- 

edin Egypt. They grew from a sin- 
cle family—from abeut seventy per- 
sons, to six hundred thousand men, 
besides women and children. To the 
sritish West Indies alone there have 
been carried from Africa, not fewer, on 
the most moderate calculation, than 
two millions of human beings. These 
have not only not ine reased, but they 
have diminished to little more than a 
third of that number.” 


Succor to the Greeks.—The brig Le- 
vant sailed from Philadelphia on the 
3lst of May for Greece, with eighteen 
hundred and fifty barrels of provisions. 

The Boston Greek committee have 
obtained a vessel to transport a cargo 
of provisions to Greece. 


The Hop. Daniel Waldo has made 
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a bequest te the Calvinist Society in fund, the income of which is to be 
W orcester, of the meeting house in  propriated for the support of the cos 
which they worship, and five thousand pel ministry in that society. al 
dollars in addition, as a permanent . 


a 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


May 19.—Rev. Witttam S. Prum- Sermon by the Rey. Mr. 
frp, asan Evangelist, by the Presby- Ridgebury. 
tery of Orange, at Danville, N. Y. June 5.—Rev. Watter Co) 
Sermon by the Rev. James W. Doug- Chaplain in the Military Acade 
lass. Middletown, was ordained 

June 19.—The Rev. Arvin Ack- ington, as an Evangelist. Ser 
Ley, over the Baptist Church in Col- the Rev. Mr. Allen, ot Eastbury. 
ehester and East-Haddam, Conn. Ser- June 6.—Rev. IcuHAgop Prai 
mon by Elden Wilcox. over the South Church in Roch 

May 20.—Rev. E. Evans, from Mass. Sermon by the Rey. Mr. St 
W ales, was ordained as an Evangelist, of Braintree. 
by the New-York Independent Asso- June 6.—Rev. Samuer C. Jy 
ciation in Providence Chapel. Ser- son, over the West Church in An 
mon by the Rev. S. Overton, New- ver, Mass. Sermon by the Rey. Pro 
Jersey. fessor Stuart. 

May 23.—Rev. Expapn W. Goop- June 7.—Rev. Ropney A. Minter 
BAN, over the Congregational Church over the First Church in Worceste: 
in Springfield, Vt. Sermon by the Mass. Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Fay 
Rev. P. Cook, of Acworth, N. H. of Charlestown. 

May 23.—Rev. Davin Pace Smirn, June 27.—The Rev. Narnany 
ever the Congregational Society in Gate over the Unitarian Church in 
Sandwich, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dunstable, New-Hampshire. Sermo: 
Jacob W. Eastman, of Methuen, Ms. by the Rev. Mr. Gannett, of Boston 

May 23.—Rev. Esenezer Coiman, June 27.—The Rev. Samuer 
over the Congregational Society in Ruppet, over the first Congregations 
Swanzey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Churchin Glastenbury, Conn. Sermon 
Mr. Barstow, of Keene. by the Rev Samuel Greene of Bosto 

May 23.--Rev. Raven S. Cramp- June 27.—The Rev Taomas Hor 
TON, over the Congregational Church pay was installed Pastor of the U: 
in South Woodstock. Sermon by the Presbyterian Church of Onesquet! 
Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss of Saybrook. N. Y. Sermon by the Rey. H 

May 29.—Rev. Henry Benepict, Weed, of Albany. 
at New-Canaan, as an Evangelist. 


4 
{. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A number of Communications have been received, which shall be not 
due time. Among them are Pattopemus, Joseruus, and PHivo. 
V. was too late for the present Number 


Erratum.—At page 357, line 22, in some copies, ‘ Shy revealer’ should 
revealer.’ 





